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BWe  just  calculated 
something  big  —  a 
whopping  16  million 
lines  of  advertising  for 
1972.  That  adds  up  to 
>ver  a  million  more  lines 
an  the  year  before. 

But  Today  readers  are  part 
m  even  more  impressive 
er:  No.  1 .  For  the  second 
;ive  year,  Chicago  Today  is 
)  in  total  evening  circulation, 
son:  News  and  features 
edited  for  the  busy  workday  of 
Chicago’s  busy  people. 

Because  Chicago  Today  strikes 
that  perfect  medium,  it  also  adds  up 
to  the  perfect  medium  for  today’s 
result-conscious  advertiser. 

And  in  1973,  Chicago  Today  is 
already  heading  for  even  happier 
totals  than  in  1972. 
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Newspapers  of  California  and 
Illinois  are  proud  to  have  published  this 
booklet  as  a  public  service  to  acquaint  our 
P.O.W.s  with  world  events  which  occurred 
during  their  imprisonment.  Events  of  news- 
filled  years  since  1965  are  capsulized  in  this 
24-page  booklet  which  will  be  distributed 
to  the  P.O.W.s  upon  their  return  home. 


FOR 
OUR 

P.0.W.S 
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Detrcriters  resp^ 

•fay  Carr’s  theatre  criticism. 


theatre 


The  George  Jean  Nathan  Award  for  Dramatic 
Criticism  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  prestigious  prizes 
in  the  threatre.  Since  its  inception  in  1 958,  it  has  been 
won  every  year  by  someone  whose  regular  beat  is 
the  Broadway  scene. 

This  year.  Jay  Carr  broke  that  tradition. 

Jay  has  been  threatre  and  music  critic  at  The  News 
for  eight  years  now.  And  we’ve  known  all  along  we  had 
a  top  man  on  the  job.  But  it’s  a  pleasure  to  have 


others  recognize  the  talent  of  our  staff. 

It’s  a  pleasure  we’ve  experienced  before.  We  have  a 
lot  of  award  winners  at  The  News.  And  that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  evening  newspaper. 

Jay  Carr  and  many  other  distinguished  writers. 
They  are  The  Detroit  News. 


Ihe  Detroit  News 


LargMt  avaning  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


LET  E&P  HELP  BOOST  YOUR  COLOR  LINAGE  . . . 

E&P’s  complete  packajfe  of  editorial  content,  contain¬ 
ing  current  color  data  on  availability,  linage  and  ad¬ 
vertising  success  provides  the  environment  for  your 
promotional  advertising. 

Start  planning  your  ad  copy  now,  and  make  your 
space  reservations  early.  Deadline  for  space  reserva¬ 
tions  is  March  16;  copy  deadline  is  March  22.  Watch 
your  ’73  color  linage  climb ! 
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850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

lO-IS— Inland  Dally  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  l-l^— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta  Lodge,  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla. 

15- 17— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Press  and 
Government.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 17— Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Arling¬ 
ton. 

16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

16-17— Women  In  Communication,  Region  7.  Downtown  Ramada  Inn, 
Topeica,  Kansas. 

16-18— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Ad  Managers  Assoc,  and  National 
Telephone  Supervisors  Clinic.  Picic-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 
18-21 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop.  Del  Webb’s  Towne  House. 
Phoenix,  Aril. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

22-24— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 
22-24 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hyatt  Lodge,  Minneapolis. 

24 —  ^Women  in  Communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Aril. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

MARCH 

2-4— Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6 — ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaia 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8- 10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conferance. 
Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 

9- 10 — Mississippi  Press  Association/ Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual 
Workshop,  Prentiss  Motel-Scottish  Inn,  Natchez,  Miss. 

9-1 1— Northwestern  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Shelton,  Wash. 

16-18 — ^Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
R.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 
18-3(1— ’API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
22-23 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute.  Howard 
Johnson  Motor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

22- 24 — INPA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
25-27— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel.  Chicago. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Ragency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

31 — Women  in  Communication,  Region  I  meeting.  Seattle-Tacoma  Air¬ 
port,  Washington. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Spring  Meeting  of  ISCMA.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1-4— Information  Industry  Association,  Penn  Center  Holiday  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Association  Conference.  Regency  Hyatt  House. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I- 6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar,  Columbia  University. 
4-6— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Ad  Managers  Workshop.  Holiday 

Inn,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

8-20— API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,(X)0  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

I I- 13— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

12- 14— Panhandle  Press  Associatilon  Convention.  Quality  Inn,  Amarillo. 

13- 14— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris,  Tenn. 

23 — Assoclatled  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

Vol.  106,  No.  6,  Feb.  10,  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
irablished  every  Saturday  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Go.  Editorial  and  businew 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub,  New 
York.”  Second  class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.  and  additional  mailing 
offices.  Titles  patent^  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  ®  1973  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $26.0(1. 
Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor  A  Publisher,  "External  Account, 
Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  8679  to  Editor  A  Publisher 
Co..  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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harte-hanks 

ncwspa|Mrs 

Inc. 


P.O.  BOX  269  •  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS  78291 


Yes  •••  you're 
Q  condidote 
for  Heart  Attack 


You  can  reduce  your  risk  by 

•  Not  smoking  cigarettes, 

•  Eating  foods  low  in  animal  fats  and  cholesterol, 

•  Reducing  if  overweight, 

•  Exercising  regularly,  moderately, 

•  Controlling  high  blood  pressure, 

•  Seeing  your  doctor  regularly, 

and  by  supporting  your  Heart  Association’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  research,  education  and  community 
service. 

Help  ijouf  Hearts  Help  i|our  Heart  Fund(^ 

Contr^utt4  by  iht  FubUshtr 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WELL,  MAYBE  NOT  EVERYONE  BELIEVES  that  win¬ 
ning  or  losing  Super  Bowl  VII  will  mean  the  difference  between 
saving  or  losing  civilization  as  we  know  it,  suggests  the  Miami 
Herald  in  reporting  the  following: 

“A  Southern  California  newspaper  city  editor  assigned  a 
reporter  to  do  a  ‘color’  story  on  the  Dolphins. 

“The  reporter  went  to  Marineland.’’ 

*  *  * 

THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD — Robert  Herguth  records  one 
sage  comment  as  “overheard-at-a-local-restaurant”  in  his  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  column:  “Today’s  news  is  too  true  to  be 
good.”  Meantime,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  has 
entered  the  good  news  sweepstakes.  The  program  chaps  there 
are  experimenting  with  a  10-minute  weekly  radio  program, 
“The  Positive  World.”  It  follows  the  Saturday  afternoon  news 
bulletin  broadcast  and  features  “hopeful”  stories  of  medical, 
social,  and  long-range  news  developments  “for  the  benefit  of 
everyone.” 

«  «  * 

WHEN  THE  VILLAGE  FIRE  ALARM  SOUNDED,  Ernie 
Ardley  dashed  out  of  the  Lake  News  office  in  Lake  Cowichan, 
British  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  the  story  couldn’t  make  the 
following  issue  of  the  weekly  paper  he  publishes  and  edits. 
The  fire  was  in  his  block  and  the  newspaper  office  was  one  of 
three  businesses  destroyed  in  the  blaze. 

*  *  * 

THERE  WAS  A  CERTAIN  FLAIR  to  the  jumbled  lines  of 
type  in  the  Ottawa  Journal  when  a  winter  carnival  story  men¬ 
tioning  Golden  Age  Club  special  events  was  used  next  to  a 
story  about  a  woman  found  drowned.  Borrowing  a  line  of 
type  from  each,  this  sentence  appeared  in  the  carnival  story: 
“The  Golden  Age  Club  drowned  in  her  bathtub.” 

*  *  « 

HIM  AND  HER — is  the  present — and  perhaps  permanent — 
title  of  a  new  weekly  cartoon  in  the  Sunday  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Living  page.  An  introduction  with  the  strip’s  debut 
explains  the  name  is  subject  to  change  if  any  reader  comes 
up  with  a  better  one.  But  the  present  title  seems  to  suit  as 
“Her”  listens  to  the  “Him”  propounding  in  five  succeeding 
panels:  “Mildred,  you  left  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste  again. 
And  this  is  the  third  morning  you  burnt  the  toast.  .  .  .  I’m 
warning  you,  Mildred — I  want  you  to  shape  up.  And  that’s 
final.”  Sixth  panel,  Mildred  smiling  happily:  “So  few  women 
know  the  joys  of  having  an  attentive  husband.”  The  strip  is 
by  Elsa  Bailey,  a  copy  writer  and  cartoonist  for  a  Philadelphia 
firm  for  the  past  five  years.  The  Journal  quotes  Mildred  as 
speculating  that  the  secret  of  wedded  happiness  is  that  her 
husband  is  in  a  different  business  (insurance)  and  is  in¬ 
trigued  with  everything  about  her  writing  and  cartooning. 

*  «  « 

HEADLINE  SUMMARY — Of  all  the  inches  of  newspaper 
space  devoted  by  television  columnists  to  the  Dick  Cavett-Jack 
Parr  late  evening  calendar,  the  man  at  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  punned  one  of  the  better  heads:  “Return  of 
Cavett  Is  Well  up  to  Paar.” 

*  *  * 

A  REAL  BUY!  shouted  the  banner  head  of  a  full  page 
house  ad  in  the  Raton  (N.M.)  Daily  Range.  “Besides  bring- 
you  all  the  news,  look  what  else  your  newspaper  does — ” 
Listed  down  the  page  were  these  bonuses:  “Helps  you  train 
your  dog.  Lines  shelves  in  your  cupboards.  Makes  play  hats 
for  the  kids.  Teaches  the  cat  to  stay  off  the  table.  Comes  in 
handy  when  you  can’t  find  a  fly  swatter.  Helps  start  the  camp¬ 
fire.  Keeps  dust  off  valuables  in  the  basement.  Protects  your 
floors  when  you  paint.  Sops  up  muddy  foot  prints.  Helps  you 
pack  things  for  mailing.  Makes  a  good  trash  can  liner.  AND 
LOTS  MORE  .  .  .  How  can  you  get  along  without  it!”  Now 
that’s  telling  it  like  it  is. 

*  »  * 

MAXINE  WEARS  SEVERAL  HATS— Maxine  Rule  writes 
“Pages  of  the  Past”  for  the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Progress.  She 
has  her  own  office  where  she  does  secretarial  work,  prepares 
tax  returns,  keeps  books  for  small  businesses  and  makes  photo¬ 
copies.  The  firm  name:  SOS. 
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It  takes  more  than  service  in  the  marketplace 
to  win  the  Silver  Medal  Award  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  Greater  Mobile. 

A  recipient  of  the  annual  award  must  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  qualities  in  the 
advertising  profession  and  have  contributed 
to  the  field  of  advertising  generally. 

But  he  or  she  must  also  have  served  his  or 
her  community  in  areas  of  "ethical  and 
moral  uplift”. 

Twice  in  six  years  ad  executives  of  The 


Mobile  Press  Register  have  won  the  Silver 
Medal— James  B.  Irvin,  retail  advertising 
manager,  in  1968,  and  John  W.  Winter,  vice 
president  and  advertising  director,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  this  year. 

Service  to  the  community  with  agencies  like 
the  United  Fund  and  the  Allied  Arts  Council, 
to  other  civic  endeavors  and  to  churches 
were  considerations  in  their  selection. 

The  good  of  the  community  is  foremost  in 
the  thinking  of  the  entire  team  of . . . 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Spreading  virus 

Control  and  suppression  of  the  neivs  is  an  infectious  virus  that 
spreads  with  almost  uncontrollable  speed  once  it  gets  started.  The 
success  of  some  judges  in  jailing  reporters  for  refusing  to  divulge 
sources  and  information  has  emboldened  others  to  attempt  suppression 
of  the  news.  One  judge  in  I.ouisiana  recently  ruled  that  events  in  an 
open  court  proceeding  could  not  be  reported.  A  higher  court  struck 
this  down  but  the  ruling  is  being  ap|>ealed.  Another  judge  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  issued  an  order  prohibiting  metlia  from  carrying  stories  on 
matters  other  than  those  that  occurred  in  open  court.  It  was  reversed 
by  a  higher  court. 

.^nd  so  it  goes!  The  courts  in  their  zeal  to  protect  the  rights  of  de¬ 
fendants  are  forgetting  tlie  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  people  to 
be  informed. 

The  virus  has  spread  to  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  Findlay, 
Ohio,  a  police  chief  denies  news  media  access  to  information  such  as 
names  and  addresses  of  arrested  persons,  names  and  addresses  of  busi¬ 
nesses  and  homes  that  have  been  burglarizetl.  Police  activity  reports 
are  denied  to  reporters  and  selected  portions  are  read  to  them  with 
names,  addresses  and  other  information  omitted.  The  chief  obviously 
believes  he  is  presiding  over  his  own  private  fief  without  any  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  taxpayers  who  hired  him  and  pay  his  salary. 

I.ocal  newspapers  are  fighting  back  valiantly.  Rut  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  to  spread  through  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
unless  every'  newspaper  in  the  country'  takes  notice.  If  it  happens  in 
Findlay  it  can  happen  in  other  cities  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Editor,  don’t  wait  until  it  happens  to  you.  .An  assault  on  one 
is  an  attack  against  all  newspapers  and  editors.  Let  your  readers  know, 
loud  and  clear,  as  often  as  possilrle,  what  is  happening  to  their  basic 
freedoms. 


What  is  dominant  medium? 

Tliere  is  hope  that  we  may  see  the  end  of  television  claims  that  it 
is  the  “dominant  news  medium.’’  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  refute 
it. 

The  latest  comes  from  a  survey  made  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  .ANP.A.  “Today  or  tomorrow,  w'hile  nearly  all  literate 
people  are  reading  one  or  more  newspapers,  a  majority  of  the  adult 
American  public  will  not  see  any  news  broadcast,’’  according  to  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Bureau. 

While  77%  of  adults  read  a  newspaper  on  an  average  day — this 
figure  rises  to  89%  over  a  five-day  span — only  one  adult  in  five  watches 
one  or  more  of  the  early  evening  network  newscasts  and  this  cumes  to 
56%  w'ho  do  not  see  one  in  a  five-day  period. 

With  this,  and  other  evidence  amassed  by  individual  newspapers, 
we  hope  to  see  television’s  myth  of  news  dominance  blown  off  the 
airwaves. 


I  Th»  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

i 

I  With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
I  established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

I  established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

I  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr. 

I  Associate  Editors:  Margaret  C.  Fisk.  Mark 
Mehler,  Jeffrey  J.  Mill.  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

I  Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz.  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

!  OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive-,  60601.  Phone 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz,  Jay  L.  Williams,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
j  Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 

'  Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

i 

'  San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
j  415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 

Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
I  8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

I 

I  London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton,  Kent 
I  England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 

ON  MRS.,  MISS,  OR  MS. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the 
January  20  issue,  E.  Alton  Opie  argues 
that  newspapers  should  not  give  in  to  the 
use  of  “Ms.”  using  the  questionable  logic 
that  Mrs.  and  Miss  tell  readers  something 
“they  are  entitled  to  know.” 

If  this  is  the  case,  why  does  Opie  fail  to 
disclose  his/her  own  marital  status  in  his 
signature?  I  claim  Opie  has  violated  my 
“rights”  by  not  doing  so. 

Tell  us,  is  it  Mr.  Mrs.  Miss  or  Ms. 
Opie? 

LIZ  WARNER 

(Warner  is  a  reporter  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American.) 

*  *  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  to  be  commended 
for  using  the  non-sexist  Ms.  in  announ¬ 
cing  the  appointment  of  a  new  assistant 
woman’s  editor. 

No-one  could  refute  E.  Walton  Opie’s 
claim  (E  &  P,  Jan.  20)  that  the  use  of 
Ms.  is  a  disguise  of  marital  status.  In¬ 
deed,  that  is  its  purpose.  But  if  its  use  is 
an  “ignoble”  disguise,  as  the  editor  from 
Virginia  charges,  then  it  must  follow  that 
to  reveal  marital  status  is  noble.  In  the 
interests  of  equality,  can  we  deny  a  man’s 
right  to  this  nobility? 

If,  as  the  Virginia  editor  insists,  forms 
of  address  that  distinguish  the  wed  from 
the  unwed  “have  news  value,”  telling 
readers  “something  .  .  .  they’re  entitled  to 
know,”  we  must  devise  two  forms  of  ad¬ 
dress  for  men  as  well,  in  order  to  fulfill 
this  obligation  to  our  readers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  title 
“Mister”  be  reserved  for  married  men  and 
the  title  “Missed”  be  used  for  men  who 
have  not  achieved  that  happy  state. 

Mr.  (Missed?)  Opie’s  citation  of  lack  of 
authority  for  the  use  of  Ms.  can,  however, 
be  challenged.  According  to  Houghton- 
Miffiin’s  student  dictionary,  published 
April  10,  1972,  Ms. — like  Miss  and  Mrs. — 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Mistress.  This  abbre¬ 
viation  will  also  be  in  the  new  edition  of 
Houghton-Mifflin’s  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  coming  out  Feb.  5. 

Researchers  for  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
Boston,  where  the  dictionary  is  published, 
say  that  Ms.  has  been  in  use  since  the 
30s.  But  the  publisher’s  computer  citation 
file  indicates  that  in  the  past  year  it  has 
been  used  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
have  become  part  of  the  language. 

There  may  be  justice  in  Mr.  (Missed?) 
Opie’s  claim  that  members  of  the  women’s 
movement  have  no  right  to  impose  the 
title  Ms.  on  women  who  do  not  want  it. 
But,  measuring  justice  by  the  Virginia  edi¬ 
tor’s  own  yardstick,  why  then  should 
newspapers  impose  on  supporters  of  the 
women’s  movement  titles  which  are  sexist 
and,  to  them,  odious?  (Newspapers  substi¬ 
tuted  the  word  “black”  for  the  despised 
“colored”  without  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  press.) 

When  the  editor  from  Virginia  writes 
of  “imposing”  Ms.  on  the  press,  he  im¬ 
plies,  in  his  choice  of  words,  that  the 
press,  as  a  whole,  resists  adoption  of  Ms. 
When,  before,  has  the  press  resisted  adop¬ 


tion  of  a  new  word?  It  has  accommodated 
itself  to  new  military  titles,  new  clerical 
titles,  new  alphabetical  titles.  At  some 
point,  it  adopted  the  abbreviations  Mrs. 
and  Miss  for  Mistress.  Why  should  it 
resist  another  abbreviation  for  the  word? 
Simply  because  it  is  preferred  by  women 
who  support  equality  for  women?  Certain¬ 
ly  resistance  on  that  basis  could  only  be 
interpreted  as  sexist. 

Many  magazines  and  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  use  Ms.  It  appears  on  75  percent  of 
the  mail  addressed  to  my  department.  Our 
biggest  advertisers  use  it  in  their  commu¬ 
nications  to  this  department.  Universities 
and  colleges  use  it  in  their  releases  and  so 
do  their  alumnae.  Many  of  the  women  we 
interview  request  that  we  use  it  for  them. 

As  for  the  Virginia  editor’s  pronuncia¬ 
tion  dilemma,  it  is  easily  solved.  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  dictionaries  offer  a  choice  of 
pronunciations:  Miz,  with  a  short  “i”; 
Mis,  with  a  short  “i”  and  em-es,  with 
short  “e.” 

A  Virginian  on  our  staff  suggests  that 
Editor  Opie  opt  for  “Miz.” 

“That’s  the  way  we’ve  always  pro¬ 
nounced  both  Miss  and  Mrs.  He’ll  never 
notice  the  difference,”  she  said. 

MAUREEN  TAYLOR 

(Taylor  is  Editor,  Today’s  Living,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  American.) 

m  *  * 

Is  E.  Walton  Opie,  the  Virginia  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  who  wrote  the  letter 
condemning  and  decrying  the  use  of  Ms.  in 
the  January  20  issue,  so  backward  that  he 
cannot  accept  the  inclusion  of  a  new  word 
into  the  English  language?  There  are 
quite  a  few  words  that  have  entered  the 
language  even  in  the  past  ten  or  15  years. 
If  it  were  left  up  the  people  like  Opie  to 
decide,  we’d  probably  still  be  calling  tele¬ 
vision  sets  “moving  picture  boxes”  and 
cars  “horseless  carriages.” 

Opie’s  contention  that  a  woman  is  not 
newsworthy  unless  we  know  her  marital 
status  is  a  perfect  example  of  first-class 
bigot  reasoning.  In  this  country  where  we 
strive  to  make  everyone  equal  we  must 
now  come  up  with  a  change  in  titles  so  we 
can  immediately  determine  a  male’s  mari¬ 
tal  status.  Its  only  fair,  since  we  require 
women  to  use  two  titles.  Opie  obviously 
believes,  in  his  position  as  an  editor,  that 
a  woman  can  have  news  interest  only 
when  she  gets  married,  has  a  baby  or 
dies.  I’m  sorry,  but  a  growing  bulk  of  the 
population  is  turning  away  from  that  kind 
of  misguided  thinking.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  Opie’s  hiring  practices  must  be  and 
the  furtive  questions  he  must  ask  a  fe¬ 
male  before  he  turns  her  down  for  a  job. 

I  doubt  that  this  individual  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
editor  debating  the  proper  way  to  address 
a  black  or  a  person  of  another  minority 
group. 

No  one  is  “imposing”  the  Ms.  title  on 
anyone.  But  if  a  woman  wants  two  letters 
in  front  of  her  name  instead  of  three  or 
four,  she  is  entitled  to  have  it  that  way. 
We  still  do  have  a  free  press  in  this 
country,  don’t  we?  More  and  more  women 
are  using  the  title  every  day  basically 
because  of  the  privacy  it  affords.  Whether 
I  am  a  man  or  a  woman,  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  marital  status  is  a  necessity  in 


any  news  story  other  than  in  a  divorce 
story.  And  then  marital  status  is  quite 
obvious,  isn’t  it? 

Actually,  Ms.  is  easier  to  pronounce 
Miss  or  Mrs.  I  don’t  know  what  Opie’s 
problem  is.  Most  southerners  I  know  slur 
Miss  and  Mrs.  into  Mizz  anyway. 

And  it  is  very  sad  that  the  only  way 
this  individual  might  start  to  lose  his 
prejudice  is  when  a  talented  daughter  of 
his  runs  smack  into  just  this  sort  of  bigo¬ 
try  and  is  denied  a  job  or  promotion  by 
the  same  kind  of  man  her  father  is,  just 
because  she  looks  and  sounds  differently 
from  a  man. 

Ms.  J.  SHOWALTER 

(Show alter  is  a  reporter  for  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald.) 

*  *  * 

It’s  hard  to  believe  an  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  can’t  see  farther  than  your  letter 
indicates  in  E&P  of  January  20.  It  is 
obvious  that  you  are  sexist  when  you 
write  that  marital  titles  “tell  readers 
something  they  like  to  know,  and  some¬ 
thing  they  are  entitled  to  know,”  because 
you  do  not  advocate  indicating  a  male’s 
marital  status. 

On  another  of  your  points,  the  English 
language  is  like  any  language — it  changes 
in  time  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Just  because  a  word  isn’t  in  Webster’s 
doesn’t  mean  it  isn’t  a  word  understood 
and  used  by  many,  or  a  word  that  won’t 
eventually  be  found  in  a  dictionary. 

And,  why  should  a  woman  who  desires 
to  use  Ms.  be  discriminated  against?  You 
say  Women’s  Libbers  “have  no  right  to 
impose  it  (ms.)  on  millions  of  other  wom¬ 
en,  or  on  the  press.”  But,  you  miss  the 
point.  Ms.  should  be  allowed  for  those  who 
wish  to  use  it,  just  like  Miss  and  Mrs. 

As  for  Women’s  Libbers  being  the  “re¬ 
ported  inventors”  of  Ms.,  so  what?  The 
whole  language  is  a  composite  of  words 
invented  by  someone.  If  you  find  Ms.  un¬ 
pronounceable,  try  saying  Miz.  Certainly 
Mrs.  would  look  unpronounceable  at  first 
too — in  fact,  it  suggests  saying  Merz. 

I  do  wish  you  would  reconsider  your 
blatant  sexism  and  congratulate  E&P  on 
setting  a  good  example  in  the  use  of  Ms. 

MARILYN  STACHLER 

(Stachler  is  a  writer/photographer  for 
the  Syracuse  University  news  bureau.) 


Short  Takes 

Retirement  will  give  H  ...  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pursue  two  of  his  favorite  hobbies, 
hustling  and  fishing. — Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times-Reporter. 

*  *  * 

The  demonstrations  .  .  .  were  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Peach  Action  Coali¬ 
tion. — San  Antonio  Express  and  News. 

*  *  * 

The  state  Department  of  Welfare  turned 
over  more  than  12,000  pounds  of  food  to 
persons  fleeing  the  store  .  .  .  — Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

*  *  « 

Heston  has  appeared  as  a  celebrity 
three  times  on  the  Oscar  show  but  will  be 
faking  his  first  appearance  as  master  of 
ceremonies. — Boston  Globe. 
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Newspapers  are  still  dominant 
news  source,  publishers  told 


Newspaper  publishers  attending  the 
85th  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  this 
week  in  San  Francisco  were  given  assur¬ 
ance  that  newspapers  are  still  the  public’s 
dominant  news  source,  despite  the  con¬ 
trary  assertions  of  the  broadcast  media. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  supported  this  claim  with 
findings  from  both  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  research. 

“Today  or  tomorrow,  while  nearly  all 
literate  people  are  reading  one  or  more 
newspapers,  a  majority  of  the  adult 
American  public  will  not  see  any  tv  news 
broadcast.  That’s  right,  52%  will  not  see 
any  tv  news.  Among  young  persons  ,  18-34, 
the  figure  is  57%,’’  Bogart  said. 

Bogart  attributed  these  figures  to  a 
study  by  Audits  and  Survey’s,  Inc.  which 
was  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
The  same  study  found  that  nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  18  years  old  and  over, 
(77%)  read  one  or  more  daily  newspapers 
on  the  average  weekday.  Over  a  five-day 
span,  this  figure  rises  to  89%,  and  the 
average  reader  reads  4.3  newspapers. 

By  comparison,  “only  one  adult  in  five 


A  computerized  data  bank  containing 
standardized  advertising  information  for 
almost  every  daily  U.S.  newspaper  to 
meet  the  needs  of  large  retail  chains  is 
now  operative  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Discount  store  ad  managers  attending 
an  advertising  conference  of  the  Mass 
Retailing  Institute  this  week  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.  heard  James  H.  Hollis,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  vicepresident  for  mass  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  Max  Bierman,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  Spartan-Atlantic 
Stores  explain  how  this  new  computerized 
data  bank  can  help  them  do  a  more  effici¬ 
ent  job  of  buying  newspaper  space  and 
newspaper  inserts. 

“As  of  today,  the  data  bank,  called  BA¬ 
SIC  (Bureau  of  Advertising  Service  and 
Information  Center)  contains  full  in¬ 
formation  on  approximately  1,200  newspa¬ 
pers,  representing  more  than  90%  of  all 
daily  circulation  and  99%  of  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation,”  Hollis  said.  “In  addition  we  have 
partial  information  on  the  other  500 
newspapers — and  we’re  working  on  get- 


watches  one  or  more  of  the  big,  early 
evening  network  newscasts.  Over  five 
weekdays,  56%  of  the  adult  public  do  not 
watch  a  single  one  of  the  early  evening 
network  broadcasts.  And  over  a  two  week 
period,  53%  of  the  public  do  not  see  even 
one  national  newscast.” 

“So  who’s  the  number  one  source  of 
national  news?”  Bogart  asked.  These 
figures  on  tv  newscast  viewing  are  from 
a  study  by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates 
Research,  Inc.,  an  organization  whose 
findings  are  widely  used  in  the  marketing 
and  media  fields. 

Bogart  further  buttressed  his  conten¬ 
tions  on  tv  viewing  with  findings  from  a 
recent  report  by  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Televi¬ 
sion  and  Social  Behavior.  This  million  dol¬ 
lar  research  report  was  released  only  a 
few  months  ago,  Bogart  declared. 

“Buried  in  this  massive  document  are 
some  interesting  tidbits.  Here  are  just  a 
few,”  he  said: 

1.  Two  of  every  five  people  watching  a 
program  said  it  just  happened  to  come  on 
a  channel  to  which  they  had  been  tuned 
earlier  or  that  someone  else  in  the  family 
wanted  to  see  it. 


ting  complete  information  from  them,”  he 
declared. 

Standard  rate  information 

Bierman  said:  “Up  till  now,  we’ve  had 
1,700  newspapers  and  1,700  rate  cards, 
each  one  different.  Now,  with  BASIC,  we 
have,  in  effect,  a  standard  type  rate  card 
for  all  1,700  newspapers.” 

The  computer  will  help  save  money  on 
insert  costs,  he  pointed  out.  “I’ll  be  able  to 
compare  the  cost  of  printing  our  own  roto¬ 
gravure  inserts  and  shipping  them  to  the 
newspaper  against  the  cost  of  having  a 
section  printed  by  the  newspaper.” 

The  computer  can  also  help  reduce  the 
waste  factor  on  insert  shipments. 

“For  the  first  time  I’ll  know  exactly 
how  many  copies  each  newspaper  wants 
for  insertion,  plus  the  waste  factor,”  Bier¬ 
man  said.  “In  the  past  we’ve  always  taken 
the  circulation  figure  plus  a  flat  5%  for 
waste.  But  a  look  at  the  BASIC  data 
shows  that  the  waste  factor  runs  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  5%  on  large  papers,  and 
somewhat  higher  on  small  papers. 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


2.  Only  one-third  of  the  programs  seen 
were  actually  viewed  all  the  way  through 
by  80%  or  more  of  the  people  who  had 
tuned  in. 

3.  Although  people  said  they  watch 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  of  tv  on 
the  average  day,  their  diary  records  of 
viewing  averaged  under  two  hours  a  day. 

4.  For  every  hour  of  actual  viewing 
recorded  by  a  hidden  camera,  the  same 
people  reported  two  hours  of  viewing 
when  they  were  interviewed  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  program  roster. 

Bogart  said  the  behavior  of  persons 
watching  tv  may  explain  why  tv  calls  it¬ 
self  the  “action  medium.”  He  said  the 
hidden  camera  caught  people  mimicking 
the  tv,  looking  out  the  window,  rocking, 
pacing,  crawling,  untying  knots,  throwing 
objects,  picking  nose  and  scratching, 
someone  else  and  self. 

The  contention  that  television  is  the 
public’s  main  source  of  news  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  television  business, 
and  despite  its  inaccuracy,  has  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  and  circulated  by  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  columnists,  Bogart 
noted. 

“Television  is  a  powerful  medium  which 
gives  us  a  feeling  for  events  as  they 
happen,  and  which  has  brought  a  whole 
new  dimension  to  the  public’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  news,”  Dr.  Bogart  said,  “In  fact,” 
he  added,  “television  often  creates  news 
because  things  happen  on  tv  that  have  to 
be  reported  in  the  paper.  But  it’s  simply 
not  true  that  television  is  the  public’s 
main  news  source.” 


“Overall,  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  my 
print  orders  by,  say,  2%  or  3%.  On  80 
million  inserts  a  year,  lets  figure  we’ll  be 
able  to  cut  our  printing  by  two  million.  At 
$15  a  thousand,  that  adds  up  to  $30,000  a 
year.” 

Other  features 

Other  features  of  the  computerized  in¬ 
formation  center  cited  by  Hollis  and  Bier¬ 
man  to  illustrate  how  it  can  help  solve 
specific  problems  of  retail  chains  were: 

•  Information  on  color — Using  the 
data  supplied  by  BASIC,  retailers  can 
now  check  the  cost  and  availability  of 
color  on  a  market-by-market  basis. 

•  Morning-evening  combinations — The 
information  center  has  data  on  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  of  the  same 
newspaper  for  retailers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  favorable  situations  for  such  a 
combination  buy. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  has 
been  working  on  BASIC  for  six  months, 
consulted  with  leading  discount  chains  to 
d  jtermine  the  kinds  of  information  which 
would  be  most  useful  to  them,  Hollis  said. 
This  information  will  be  updated  every 
six  months  by  the  Bureau  or  by  the  news¬ 
papers  whenever  they  wish  during  the 
year. 


Ad  data  center  for  stores 
is  started  by  ad  bureau 


Tighter  news  controls  imposed  in  S.  Vietnam 


By  Joseph  Galloway 
United  Press  International 

A  stocky  crewcut  American  in  track 
shorts  and  a  T-shirt  jogged  down  the 
flight  line  inside  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport 
one  day  last  week  to  the  admiring  amaze¬ 
ment  of  newsmen. 

Sweating  under  the  hot  sun,  the  jogger 
trotted  past  swarms  of  South  Vietnamese 
military  police,  government  and  diplomat¬ 
ic  officials  and  others  gathered  to  watch 
over  the  arrival  of  90  Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  delegates  arriving  to  take  part  in 
the  joint  military  commission. 

The  jogger  was  ignored  by  officials 
since  American  servicemen  regularly  keep 
in  shape  this  way.  More  than  100  yards 
away,  however,  a  few  journalists  in  hid¬ 
ing  stared  at  the  jogger  with  more  than  a 
bit  of  envy.  Like  them,  the  figure  in  the 
sweat  suit  was  a  reporter. 

He  jogged  right  past  the  planes  carry¬ 
ing  the  Communists  and  got  a  coveted 
closeup  look  at  the  aircraft.  His  was  one 
of  dozens  of  ruses  journalists  trying  to 
cover  the  big  cease-fire  in  Saigon  last 
week  were  required  to  use  to  overcome 
official  South  Vietnamese  determination  to 
keep  them  away  from  it. 

Score  of  newsmen  detained 

The  gates  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  were 
slammed  shut  with  a  vengeance.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  everyone  had  lost 
count  of  the  precise  number  of  journalists 
who  had  been  detained  briefly  by  South 
Vietnamese  officials  and  of  those  who  had 
their  accreditation  lifted.  Without  accredi¬ 
tation  papers,  there  is  no  transportation 
into  the  field. 

In  the  first  two  days,  17  journalists  had 
been  arrested  by  South  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  police  and  held  for  varying  periods 
of  up  to  four  hours.  One  group  never  was 
officially  released.  When  they  got  tired, 
they  simply  stood  up  and  walked  out. 

Guards  began  confiscating  accreditation 
papers  early  in  the  week  and  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  up  to  three  days  in  some  cases  to  get 
them  back  from  information  ministry 
officials. 

When  Canadian  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Control  and  Su¬ 
pervision  (ICCS)  tried  to  enter  the  air 
base  for  flights  to  inspect  ICCS  regional 
sites,  they  were  held  at  the  gate  for  near¬ 
ly  two  hours.  Guards  objected  that  their 
bus  was  carrying  newsmen  who  had  been 
authorized  to  accompany  them. 

American  officials  no  help 

The  official  American  attitude  appeared 
to  be  indifference.  One  news  agency  asked 
for  U.S.  Embassy  help  in  freeing  some 
detained  journalists.  It  was  told  it  was  a 
low  priority  headache  and  if  embassy  help 
was  required  to  free  them,  they  could  not 
expect  any  early  release. 

Canadian,  Indonesian,  Polish  and  Hun¬ 
garian  troops  of  the  ICCS  cease-fire  ob¬ 
servation  team  were  lodged  in  barracks  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut,  as  were  the  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  and  Viet  Cong. 


All  appeared  anxious  to  arrange  regu¬ 
lar  contacts  with  the  press. 

For  the  ICCS  people,  whose  offices  and 
meeting  place  are  downtown,  it  was  easy 
enough. 

But  by  week’s  end,  the  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  and  Viet  Cong,  under  heavy  guard 
in  their  barracks  behind  hurricane  fences 
and  coils  of  barbed  wire,  were  still  behind 
a  virtual  curtain  of  silence. 

Tight  POW  restrictions 

Tight  American  news  restrictions  also 
are  in  readiness  for  when  the  first  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  begin  coming  out  of  the 
jungles  in  South  Vietman. 

When  an  American  photographer,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a  caged  baby  ocelot, 
turned  up  at  the  U.S.  Army  3rd  Field  Hos¬ 
pital  to  begin  the  painful  series  of  21 
anti-rabies  shots,  the  doctor  grinned  and 
told  him,  “That’s  one  hell  of  a  hard  way 
to  get  inside  the  hospital  on  daily  visits.’’ 

The  hospital  has  been  designated  one  of 
the  major  reception  centers  for  POW’s. 

At  Clark  AFB  in  the  Philippines,  the 
primary  processing  center  for  freed 
American  prisoners,  ground  rules  have 
been  laid  down  which  essentially  mean 
that  newsmen  will  have  no  access  to  re¬ 
turning  POW’s. 

Difficult  to  obtain  visas 

For  the  scores  of  journalists  who  have 
poured  into  Saigon  in  recent  days,  the 
restrictions  may  seem  incredible.  For  the 
300-odd  resident  correspondents,  they  are 
only  another  escalation  in  a  continuing 
battle. 

Journalist  visas  for  Vietnam  have  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  obtain.  Once  they  were 
good  for  three  months,  now  they  have  to 
be  renewed  each  month.  Vietnamese  press 
cards,  formerly  valid  for  six  months,  are 
now  good  for  only  one  month. 

Freedom  of  movement  in  the  field  areas 
outside  Saigon  has  become  increasingly 
bogged  down  in  red  tape  and  paperwork. 

Once  a  valid  press  card  was  good 
enough  to  go  anywhere.  Today  to  go  to  the 
field,  a  letter  from  the  political  warfare 
office  in  Saigon  is  required.  At  the  corps 
headquarters  of  the  region  a  newsman 
visits,  he  must  obtain  another  letter  al¬ 
lowing  visits  to  smaller  units. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  ceasefire,  one 
of  Saigon’s  most  venerable  traditions — the 
afternoon  press  briefing — immediately  re¬ 
flected  the  situation.  No  U.S.  officer  now 
appears  to  detail  American  action  because 
theoretically  there  isn’t  any  anymore. 

One  minor  plus  factor  noted  by  veteran 
correspondents  after  the  disappearance  of 
Ame.^ican  briefers  was  that  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  briefing  officers  were  becoming  more 
expansive  and  more  responsive  to  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  office  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Conunand  Vietnam,  MACV,  has  dropped 
from  two  briefing  officers  to  one — and  he 
now  does  his  business  by  telephone. 

Coverage  of  the  meetings  of  the  four- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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From  The  Assoriated  Press 

A  new  set  of  regulations  governing  the 
foreign  press  includes  the  threat  of  expul¬ 
sion  for  what  a  South  Vietnamese  spokes¬ 
man  calls  “un-Vietnamese  activities.” 

The  new  policies  will  make  it  harder 
for  journalists  to  get  into  the  country, 
subject  them  to  closer  government  scru¬ 
tiny  before  visas  and  press  credentials  are 
issued,  and  impose  tighter  controls  on  ac¬ 
cess  to  official  sources. 

In  a  news  conference  this  week  Pham 
Duong  Hien,  director  of  the  new  public 
affairs  center,  made  it  clear  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  judge  journalists  on 
the  basis  of  whether  their  reports  are 
officially  acceptable. 

“Un-Vietnamese  activities  are  those  ac¬ 
tivities  which  undermine  the  security  of 
Vietnam  with  false  and  inaccurate  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said. 

“Newsmen  who  take  part  in  un- 
Vietnamese  activities  will  not  be  granted 
entry  visas  to  Vietnam.  And  those  already 
in  Vietnam  will  be  expelled  if  they  take 
part  in  those  kinds  of  activities.” 

There  was  no  further  definition  of  the 
term.  Similar  wording  appears  in  the  code 
that  make  the  Vietnamese  press  subject  to 
censorship  for  reports  officially  deemed 
detrimental  to  security  of  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Hien  said  the 
government  had  no  objections  to  foreign 
journalists’  contact  or  interviews  with 
officials  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  delegations  to  the  Joint  Military 
Commission. 

He  said  all  interviews  would  have  to  be 
conducted  at  the  compound  on  Tan  Son 
Nhut  air  base  where  the  Communits  dele¬ 
gates  are  living.  Newsmen  thus  far  have 
been  denied  all  access  to  the  compound. 

Hien  said  foreign  journalists  could  go 
to  Communist-controlled  areas  only  at 
their  own  risk.  Vietnamese  newsmen  or 
technicians  employed  by  foreign  news  or¬ 
ganizations  could  not  accompany  them  be¬ 
cause  of  laws  prohibiting  such  contacts. 

Asked  whether  “own  risk”  meant  jour¬ 
nalists’  credentials  might  be  withdrawn, 
Hien  said:  “If  they  publish  false  reports 
which  undermine  the  security  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Vietnam,  then  they  could  be 
expelled.  They  will  be  subject  to  some 
measures,  some  punitive  measures  .  .  . 
The  hostilities  have  not  completely  ceased 
as  yet.  So  you  have  to  take  your  own 
risk.” 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  recent  vis¬ 
its  by  numerous  newsmen  to  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  areas  of  the  northern  Mekong 
Delta,  Hien  said  no  retroactive  action  was 
planned.  He  emphasized,  however,  that  no 
Vietnamese  would  be  permitted  to  go  to 
such  areas,  saying:  “Vietnamese  citizens 
are  bound  by  Vietnamese  law.  This  law 
prohibits  them  from  making  propaganda 
for  the  Communists  and  our  laws  are  still 
in  effect.” 

Combat  police  today  patrolled  the  na¬ 
tional  highway  that  in  some  areas  runs 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Ohio  police  chief 
denies  news  media 
‘blotter’  info 

A  running  battle  between  the  Republi¬ 
can-Courier,  of  Findlay,  0.,  and  the  chief 
of  the  city  police  department  over  release 
of  police  report  information  has  contin¬ 
ued  since  last  October  with  no  cease-fire 
in  sight. 

In  that  month  Police  Chief  Morris 
Frankhouser  began  a  policy  of  denying 
news  media  reporters  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  involved  in  auto  accidents,  name 
and  addresses  of  arrested  persons,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  businesses  and 
homes  which  had  been  burglarized. 

Reporters  since  then  have  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  view  police  activity  reports — 
rather,  an  officer  reads  selected  portions 
to  reporter,  omitting  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  and  other  information  at  will. 

Names  are  not  facts 

Chief  Frankhouser  contends  he  is  not 
denying  anyone  information,  and  has 
stated  that  names  and  addresses  are 
“gossip”,  not  facts.  His  reasoning,  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  October  policy  statement,  is 
that  “divulging  names  makes  targets  of 
complainants,  derogates  the  one  com¬ 
plained  about  and  impedes  police  investi¬ 
gation.” 

The  newspaper  has  responded  with 
three  editorials  since  the  blackout  began, 
along  with  news  and  feature  stories  on 
the  situation.  In  one  story,  by  reporter 
Bob  France,  police  chiefs  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  were  asked  their  informa¬ 
tion  release  policies,  and  all  disagreed 
with  the  withholding  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  ordered  by  Chief  F rankhouser. 

In  another  story,  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  outlined  his  view  that 
police  reports  should  be  available  to  news 
media. 

Editorials  in  the  Republican-Courier 
have  argued  that  denial  of  police  records 
to  reporters  is  a  denial  of  a  citizen’s  right 
to  know  what  is  happening,  and  te  whom, 
in  his  own  community.  The  newspaper 
has  considered  legal  action.  The  Toledo 
Blade  has  also  taken  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  discussing  it  in  a  feature  story 
and  condemning  Chief  Frankhouser’s  pol¬ 
icy  editorially. 

Adding  to  the  tense  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Republican-Courier  and  Chief 
Frankhouser  is  a  pending  libel  lawsuit  by 
the  chief  against  two  Republican  report¬ 
ers,  stemming  from  a  May,  1972,  story 
on  dissension  in  the  police  department. 

• 

Largest  in  Canada 

The  Vancouver  Sun  published  18,572,- 
402  lines  of  classified  advertising  in  1972. 

According  to  J.  W.  Gardiner,  manager 
of  classified  for  the  six-day  evening  news¬ 
paper,  the  total  makes  the  newspaper  the 
largest  classified  medium  in  Canada. 

In  1971,  the  paper  ran  17,545,480  lines. 


Calif,  appeals  court 
vacates  gag  order 

The  California  Court  of  Appeal  has 
repealed  an  appellate  court  ruling  that 
limited  what  the  news  media  could  pub¬ 
lish  or  broadcast  about  a  shotgun  slaying 
of  a  4-year  old  girl. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Julius  A.  Lee- 
tham  had  ordered  the  media  not  to  carry 
stories  on  matters  other  than  those  that 
occurred  in  open  court  last  August  11. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  such 
order  that  directly  involved  the  news 
media  to  refrain  from  certain  types  of 
coverage.  Previous  gag  orders  had  been 
limited  to  restricting  the  comment  of  at¬ 
torneys  and  other  court  officials. 

The  opinion  of  the  state  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  issued  in  response  to  appeals  of  the 
ruling  by  the  Loa  Angelas  Times  said: 
“We  hold  that  purported  direct  restraint 
on  the  press  amounted  to  judicial  overkill 
and  order  it  vacated.” 

The  court  let  stand  a  portion  of  the 
same  order  prohibiting  out  of  court  com¬ 
ments  by  prosecutors,  saying  it  was  “jus¬ 
tified  by  circumstances  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  made.” 

• 

Justice  Dept,  is  sued 
by  Press  Info  Center 

The  New  Press  Information  Center  filed 
suit  in  United  States  Court  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  (January  31)  on  behalf  of  Carl 
L.  Stem,  an  NBC  reporter  trying  to  get 
information  on  FBI  counter-intelligence 
activities  against  leftist  groups. 

The  Center  said  Stern  has  been  trying 
to  obtain  information  from  the  FBI  and 
Justice  Department  about  a  Justice  De¬ 
partment  document  Stern  reportedly  saw 
that  instructed  FBI  agents  to  mail  anony¬ 
mous  letters  urging  colleges  to  act  against 
New  Left  students. 

The  suit  filed  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  names  Attorney  General 
Richard  Kleindienst  as  defendant. 

The  Center  was  recently  established  by 
the  National  Press  Club  and  the  Center 
For  The  Study  of  Responsible  Law. 

• 

D.C.  Committee  opens 
meetings  to  press 

The  House  District  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.  voted  (Febrary  5)  to  open  its 
doors  to  the  public  and  press,  inviting 
reporters  in  just  in  time  to  see  the  new 
rule  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  reporters  were 
told  that  the  meeting  was  closed  to  them, 
and  they  had  to  wait  in  an  anteroom  until 
the  proceedings  were  half  over. 

The  rules  include  a  regulation  opening 
all  sessions  to  public  and  press  unless  a 
majority  votes  for  a  closed  meeting,  and  a 
provision  allowing  cameras  and  broad¬ 
casting  equipment  in  all  meetings. 

Rep.  Romano  Mazoli  (D.-Ky.)  told  his 
fellow  committee  members:  “I  think  we 
ought  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to 
close  a  meeting.” 
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Reporter  asks 
High  Court  to 
recall  subpoena 

Attorneys  representing  Baltimore  Sun 
reporter,  David  Lightman,  have  asked  the 
United  States  Surpeme  Court  to  exempt 
their  client  from  testifying  before  a 
grand  jury,  on  the  ground  that  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  engaged  in  “official 
harassment  of  the  press.” 

The  Supreme  Court’s  5-4  decision  last 
June  that  newsmen  could  be  compelled  to 
testify  contained  one  limitation.  Wrote 
Justice  Byron  White  for  the  majority: 
“Official  harassment  of  the  press  under¬ 
taken  not  for  purposes  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  but  to  disrupt  a  reporter’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  news  sources  would  have  no 
justification.” 

Attorneys  for  Lightman  contend  in  a 
petition  that  his  case  fits  this  description. 

Lightman  was  assigned  in  August  of 
1971  to  investigate  reports  of  open  teen¬ 
age  drug  transactions  in  Ocean  City, 
Maryland.  In  an  article,  he  reported  that 
he  was  offered  marijuana  by  a  salesgirl 
in  a  pipe  store  while  a  uniformed  city 
policeman  watched,  but  did  nothing. 
“Don’t  worry  about  him,”  Lightman 
quoted  her  as  saying,  “we  have  a  lot  of 
cops  come  in.” 

Lightman  was  subpoenaed  at  the  request 
of  Ocean  City  Mayor,  Harry  Kelly,  to 
“find  the  shop  and  put  a  stop  to  this.” 

John  Stanford,  State’s  Attorney  for 
Worcester  County,  argued  that  Lightman 
was  not  protected  by  Maryland  law 
(which  gives  newsmen  the  right  to  with¬ 
hold  sources)  because  no  confidentiality 
w'as  involved.  The  Maryland  courts 
upheld  that  view  and  cited  the  reporter 
for  contempt. 

Lightman,  who  was  asked  why  he  re¬ 
fused  to  identify  the  girl  and  shop,  said 
“that  if  we  were  to  mention  the  names  in 
the  story,  we  would  be  implicating  her  on 
a  criminal  charge,  which  I  think  would 
have  put  us  on  shakier  legal  ground  than 
we  are.  We  are  not  policemen.” 

The  petition  before  the  Supreme  Court 
states  that  circumstantial  evidence  sup¬ 
ports  Lightman’s  claim  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  in  Ocean  City  and  Worces¬ 
ter  County  acted  in  retaliation  for  arti¬ 
cles  critical  of  them.  The  petition  also 
charges  that  Sanford  told  Lightman’s  at¬ 
torney  that  the  police  already  knew  the 
location  of  the  shop. 

Replying  to  the  charges,  Sanford  said 
he  had  intended  “no  purpose  of  retalia¬ 
tion”  and  that  he  had  since  found  out 
that  the  police  did  not  know  where  the 
shop  was. 

The  petition,  seeking  a  review  of  the 
contempt  charge,  states  “one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a  free  press  is  to 
serve  as  a  watchdog  of  official  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  police.  Courts  therefore, 
should  be  especially  insistent  upon  safe¬ 
guarding  free  speech  and  press,  where, 
as  here,  the  reporter’s  source  and  the 
information  related  to  the  effectiveness  of 
how  law  enforcement  was  doing  their 
job.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Margaret  Fisk 

ARKANSAS  EDITOR  FACES  TRIAL 


To  hear  Joseph  Weston  talk  about  it, 
Cave  City,  Arkansas  is  every  one-boss 
town,  featured  in  those  old  western  mov¬ 
ies,  all  rolled  into  one. 

And  Joseph  Weston  is  the  crusty  old, 
crusading  newspaper  editor  facing  physi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  legal  peril  from  the 
town’s  political  machine. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Cave  City 
government,  Weston,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sharp  Citizen,  published  in  Cave 
City,  is  in  some  peril  since  he’s  scheduled 
to  be  tried  for  criminal  libel  at  the  end  of 
February.  (E&P,  Nov.  11,  1972)  Weston 
has  also  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
physical  threats. 

Weston  recently  described  his  case  as 
an  attack  on  freedom  of  the  press.  “This 
is  not  an  ordinary  suit  for  libel,’’  he  said. 

“This  is  a  criminal  action,  that  places 
the  editor  in  the  same  category  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  or  a  robber.  The  power  of  the  state, 
financed  by  public  taxes,  is  being  used  in 
an  attempt  to  jail  an  editor  who  has  dared 
use  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  attack  a 
local  political  dictatorship.’’ 

Weston,  writing  in  the  Berks  County 
(Pa.)  Record,  warned  residents  of  other 
states  that  “at  least  half  the  states  of  the 
U.S.”  have  a  criminal  libel  statute  on  the 
books.  “If  you  do  not  have  such  a  law,  you 
soon  will  have  one  if  it  is  proved  that  an 
editor  can  be  sent  to  jail  because  he  dis¬ 
pleases  a  political  boss.’’ 

Libelous  per  se 

The  article  cited  in  the  criminal  libel 
suit  refers  to  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
alleged  shady  actions  of  two  Cave  City  pol¬ 
iticians.  Weston  said  he  is  being  charged 
with  “defaming  and  ridiculing  the  living 
and  blackening  the  memory  of  the  dead.’’ 
He  added  that  in  pre-trial  hearings  the 
prosecution  described  the  article  as  “libel¬ 
ous  per  se’’  without  citing  certain  pas¬ 
sages. 

One  paragraph  in  the  article  charges 
one  politican  wnth  running  a  still  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father;  another  charges 
a  county  judge  with  “shacking  up’’  with  a 
number  of  Arkansas  women. 

The  article,  however,  is  no  more  or  no 
less  lively  than  any  of  the  other  major 
articles  published  in  the  Sharp  Citizen 
since  Weston  founded  it  a  year  ago. 

Each  Sharp  Citizen  article  is  introduced 
by  a  long,  hand-lettered  headline,  with 
little  of  the  objectivity  one  comes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  headlines. 

A  sample:  “Bird-Brained  Bad  Boys 
Back  Down  In  Plot  To  Beat  Up  The 
Sharp  Citizen  Editor.’’ 

The  Iron  Curtain 

Or  on  a  letter  to  the  editor:  “Arkansas 
Folks  Who  Have  Escaped  to  Michigan 
Write  Back  to  Us  Who’re  Still  Behind 
The  Iron  Curtain  of  John  McClellan’s 
Mob.’’  Senator  McClellan  is  a  favorite 
target  of  Weston’s  paper. 

Another  favorite  target  was  the  judge 
scheduled  to  hear  the  Weston  libel  case. 
However,  at  the  arraignment,  the  judge 


Front  page  of  Citizen 


set  a  $2000  bond  for  Weston  and  withdrew 
from  the  case.  Weston  said  that  subse¬ 
quently  the  only  Republican  Circuit  Court 
Judge  in  the  state  was  named  to  preside  at 
the  trial. 

The  liveliness  of  the  paper  and  the  fact 
it’s  the  only  pro-union  paper  in  the  area 
have  combined  to  give  the  Sharp  Citizen  a 
huge  circulation.  Cave  City  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  700  but  regular  Citizen  paid 
circulation  is  8000;  during  the  election 
campaign  some  issues  sold  up  to  30,000 
because  of  bulk  sales  to  divergent  political 
groups. 

Addressed  students 

Weston  is  an  advocate  of  “personal 
journalism’’  and  has  taken  head-on  almost 
every  politican  in  Arkansas.  In  a  recent 
address  to  journalism  students  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Weston  complained  of  current  journalistic 
ideas  of  news. 

Journalists  “have  been  brainwashed 
into  accepting  the  idea  that  our  job  is  to 
take  the  information  developed  by  the  oth¬ 
er  groups  and  professions  and  pass  it 
along  for  their  mutual  assistance.  Other 
than  a  small  editorial  column  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  radio  comment,  we  are  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,’’  Weston  said. 

Citing  what  he  called  “a  leaderless  con¬ 
dition”  in  the  U.S.,  he  added,  “the  big 
papers  at  the  top  are  failing  because  it  is 
a  national  level  breakdown,  but  editor  & 
PUBLISHER  is  having  a  difficult  time  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  list  of  new  weeklies  that 
are  being  established  at  the  bottom.” 

He  told  the  SIU  journalism  class  “the 
metropolitan  press  can’t  reach  (the  peo¬ 
ple)  and  interpret  their  problems.  That’s 
your  job,  that’s  your  calling,  that’s  your 
duty.” 

In  Arkansas,  Weston  told  E&P,  the  way 
to  reach  the  public  was  to  “attack  the 
political  machine.” 


Weekly  Sales 

The  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Co.  has  acquired  the  weekly 
Georgetown  (S.C.)  Times,  circulation  ap¬ 
proximately  6000.  Thomas  P.  Davis  will 
continue  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper,  which  was  founded  in  1797. 

*  *  * 

Purchase  of  Stromberg  Publications, 
Inc.  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  was  announced  by  Stromberg’s 
General  Manager,  Phillip  St.  Clair 
Thompson.  The  Stromberg  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  community  newspapers  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  area  surrounding  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Phillip  St.  Clair  Thompson  will  become 
president  of  the  corporation  and  publisher 
of  the  newspapers.  Mrs.  Phillip  Thompson 
(Doris  Stromberg)  will  continue  to  serve 
as  vicepresident  and  as  editor  of  the 
Howard  County  and  Columbia  papers.  The 
Thompsons  will  also  be  part  owners  of  the 
Company. 

Newspapers  included  in  the  group  are 
the  Howard  County  Times,  Columbia 
Times,  Catonsville  Times,  Dundalk  Times, 
Essex  Times,  Community  Times,  Towson 
Times,  Sykesville  Herald  and  Carroll  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  Company  also  has  part  interest 
in  and  publishes  the  Arbutus  Times  and 
the  Glen  Bumie  Times  and  Annapolis 
Times. 

The  circulation  for  the  12  papers  is 
80,000.  All  the  newspapers  are  published 
weekly  except  the  Howard  County  and 
Columbia  Times  which  appear  twice- 
weekly. 

*  «  * 

The  Bedford  County  (Pa.)  Press  has 
been  acquired  by  Richard  L.  Benner  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Benner,  33,  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Ligonier  (Pa.)  Echo,  a 
weekly,  and  desk  editor  for  the  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Journal.  He  ha^  been  director 
of  development  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

• 

Interim  daily, 
lawsuits  mark 
Adrian  strike 

A  tense  strike  against  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  local  of  the 
International  typographers  union  has 
completed  its  fifth  month. 

The  strike,  has  been  marked  by  several 
lawsuits  and  incidents  of  violence.  One 
suit  charges  that  a  Telegram  security 
guard  backed  his  auto  into  a  picketing 
Guildsman.  Another,  brought  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  charges  the  ITU  walkout  is  illegal. 

One  of  the  strike’s  spinoffs  is  an  inter¬ 
im  strike  daily,  the  Maple  City  Reporter, 
manned  by  18  Guildsmen  and  22  ITU 
members.  The  Reporter  has  a  circulation 
of  9500 — home-delivered  street  sales  and 
mail.  Average  issue  is  8-12  pages. 

The  Thomson  Newspapers-owned  Tele¬ 
gram  continues  to  publish  daily,  8-12 
pages.  The  Telegram  circulation  is  20,012. 
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Publisher  faces  contempt 
charge  over  editorial 


Howard  W.  (Bluejay)  Blewett,  a  part- 
time  judge  of  the  San  Andreas,  Calif., 
Judicial  District,  apparently  has  no  use 
for  any  segment  of  the  press. 

First  he  cited  the  San  Andreas  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  Oscar  A.  Mellin,  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  an  editorial  that  he 
wrote  and  then  he  followed  it  up  by  slap¬ 
ping  a  photographer  for  attempting  to 
take  his  picture. 

Blewett,  a  crusty  6-2,  210-pounder,  was 
washing  dishes  in  his  San  Andreas  cafe 
when  Dennis  Naguria,  23,  a  photographer 
for  the  Calaveras  County  Enterprise,  a 
3,000-circulation  weekly  snapped  his  cam¬ 
era  at  him. 

At  once  Blewett  went  after  Dennis  as  if 
he  (Blewett)  were  George  Foreman.  He 
grabbed  Naguria’s  arms,  held  him, 
slapped  him,  and  then  went  after  his 
camera. 

It  clattered  to  the  floor,  popped  open 
and  the  film  was  ruined. 

Naguria,  with  the  help  of  Atty.  Richard 
Robyn,  finally  succeeded  in  filing  an  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  complaint  against 
Blewett. 

Naguria,  who  holds  three  Purple  Heart 
medals  from  Vietnam,  was  shooting  the 
belligerent  judge  for  a  Chicago  tabloid. 

“I  had  nearly  14  months  service  in  Vi¬ 
etnam,”  said  Naguria,  “and  16  hours  of 
hand-to-hand  combat  training.  But  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  did  was  trying  to 
protect  my  camera  and  escape  from  that 
man.  There  went  my  $50  fee.” 

He  smiled  faintly.  “And  to  think  I  left 
him  a  30<  tip  for  breakfast — and  got  a 
poke  in  the  jaw.” 

A  few  days  before.  Justice  Blewett,  a 
non-lawyer,  cited  Mellin  for  having  writ¬ 
ten  an  editorial  criticizing  the  local  judi¬ 
cial  system,  zeroing  in  on  Blewett’s  role  in 
the  case,  in  which  he  acted  both  as  com¬ 
plainant  and  judge. 

The  shaggiest  of  dog  stories,  it  all 
started  when  Maggie,  a  black  Labrador 
retriever,  dug  up  some  vegetables  in  the 
garden  next  to  San  Andreas  Creek.  It  is 
Blewett’s  garden,  in  which  he  grows  vege¬ 
tables  for  his  restaurant.  His  living  quar¬ 
ters  are  above  the  cafe. 

Blewett  then  cited  the  dog’s  owner, 
Roger  Herd,  a  foreman  for  the  county 
water  district  and  owner  of  Maggie,  who 
was  caught  by  the  poundmaster’s  trap. 

Herd  paid  a  $2  fine  and  assumed  the 
case  was  closed. 

Then  he  found  himself  cited  to  court, 
his  case  set  for  March  13. 

Furious  when  he  heard  about  it,  Mellin 
took  it  out  on  his  typewriter,  and  was 
immediately  cited  himself  by  the  judge. 

Mellin  is  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Calaveras  Enterprise  and  he 
asked  for  a  postponement  to  February  21, 
after  the  hearing  of  the  contempt  charges 
against  him. 

“This  is  a  bald  attempt  to  suppress 
editorial  comment,”  he  charged.’  “You’ve 


got  to  nail  this  guy  at  once.  It’s  purely  a 
First  Amendment  case.” 

Would  he  go  to  jail  over  it? 

“Hell,  yes,”  thundered  Mellin.  “But  I 
know  I  won’t  have  to.  I’ll  take  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court.” 

Miller  said  he  would  base  his  case  on  a 
1942  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  which  a 
contempt  of  court  citation  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  quashed  by  the  high 
court. 

The  Times  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1942  for  this  campaign  against  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation,  issued  by  a  Superior  Court 
Judge,  after  a  committee  of  the  Bar  Assn, 
complained  about  five  Times  editorials  on 
judicial  actions. 

Bigger  issue  at  stake 

Mellin  is  not  surprised  the  difficulty  the 
photographer  had  with  District  Attorney 
Airola  for  it  was  he  who  said  in  an 
affidavit  that  Mellin’s  editorial  was  “slan¬ 
derous  and  contemptuous  of  the  court.” 

Mellin  says  that  the  issue  is  bigger 
than  the  judge  versus  the  dog  owner.  He 
admitted  he  has  long  opposed  the  justice 
court  system  in  Calaveras  County  under 
which  non-lawyers  may  sit  as  judges. 

In  his  signed  editorial,  which  he  does  on 
occasions  when  something  annoys  him, 
Mellin  charged:  “We  have  had  any  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  where  it  appeared  the 
judicial  court  judges  have  displayed  not 
only  a  lack  of  legal  training  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  also  a  proper  judicial  demeanor. 

“In  the  latest  incident,  we  have  the 
ludicrous  situation  where  the  judge  delib¬ 
erately  had  a  neighbor’s  dog  trapped  and 
then  haled  the  dog’s  owner  to  his  court, 
set  the  bail,  and  then  tried  to  sit  in  on 
judgment  in  the  case. 

“In  our  view,  this  gives  credence  to 
some  lawyers’  opinion  that  our  local  judi¬ 
cial  courts  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
‘kangaroo  courts.’  ” 

Blewett  has  been  serving  as  the  judge 
in  Calaveras  for  nearly  16  years. 

Meantime,  Maggie  is  chained  to  the 
front  porch  of  Herd’s  house,  a  block  away 
from  Blewett’s  vegetable  patch,  doubtless 
wondering  where  she  went  wrong. 


Spanish  paper  debuts 

ABC  de  las  Americas  made  its  debut 
recently  as  the  largest  Spanish-language 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  with  a  premier 
press  run  of  75,000  copies. 

The  new  newspaper  is  an  offshoot  of 
Spain’s  largest  daily,  the  ABC  de  Madrid. 
The  American  weekly  version  is  published 
by  Talleres  Graficos  Panamericanos,  Inc. 
of  Long  Island  City. 

President  of  TGP,  Rafael  Rosa,  said  the 
weekly  will  soon  become  a  daily  with  edi¬ 
tions  for  Miami,  New  York  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Later  Los  Angeles  will  be  added. 
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Firings  were 
not  unfair, 

NLRB  rules 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ruled  that  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun 
was  not  gruilty  of  unfair  labor  practices 
in  firing  22  employes  of  its  composing 
room. 

The  decision  w’as  made  public  January 
24,  about  five  months  after  a  full-scale 
hearing  in  Colorado  Springs  by  the 
NLRB. 

The  dispute  stemmed  from  two  inci¬ 
dents  in  1971  when  The  Sun  discharged 
three  composing  room  employes,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  (ITU).  The  firings  were  followed 
by  a  work  stoppage  by  22  members  of  the 
union  who  then  also  were  dismissed  by 
William  J.  Woestendiek,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun,  on  April  6. 

The  complaint  with  the  NLRB  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  six  of  the  employes. 

The  charges  against  the  newspaper 
were  originally  dismissed  by  the  NLRB 
Denver  regional  office  on  the  advice  of 
the  general  counsel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Washington  office  later  reversed  it¬ 
self  on  an  appeal  of  the  dismissal. 

The  employes  contended  the  work  stop¬ 
page  was  a  lawful  exercise  of  their  union 
rights.  The  Sun  held  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  contract  and,  therefore,  an  unlawful 
strike. 

The  judge  noted  the  majority  of  the 
employes  who  engaged  in  the  stoppage 
were  invited  to  return  by  management 
and  refused. 

He  also  said  management  had  not  fired 
anyone  because  the  union  was  resented, 
that  management  was  not  only  willing  to 
live  with  the  contract  it  had  signed  but 
also  “wanted  very  much  to  live  with  it.” 

Not  only  did  the  22  employes  refuse  to 
work,  but  they  also  conducted  what 
amounted  to  a  “seizure”  of  the  office. 
Judge  Wilson  wrote. 

Although  those  discharged  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judge,  “deprived  of  a  full 
and  legitimate  hearing”  by  the  joint 
union-management  committee,  they  got  it 
before  him,  he  said,  and  he  found  the  Sun 
had  acted  fairly. 

• 

10th  paper  acquired 
by  Ogden  Newspapers 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  has  purchased  its  tenth  newspa¬ 
per,  the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Daily  Ban¬ 
ner-News  from  Show  Me  Publications  Inc. 
of  St.  Charles.  Edward  W.  Kruger, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
Mountain,  an  Ogden  paper  in  Elkins,  W. 
Va.,  was  named  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  Banner-News.  Land  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  plant  to  house  the 
papers.  George  J.  Cooper  Associates  nego- 
Uated  the  transaction. 
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TRANSITION 

Give  feature  photo  subjects 
a  little  play,  says  editor 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  one  thing  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Berskhire  Eagle  will  say — if  pushed — 
about  his  own  editorial  talent  is  that  he 
has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  isn’t.  He 
explains  he  is  “not  creative,  but  can  rec¬ 
ognize  somebody  else’s  good  thing.” 

And  Rex  Fall  not  only  recognizes — but 
takes  exceptional  pride — in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  eye  of  his  one-man  photography 
staff,  Joel  Librizzi. 

Joel  is  the  son  of  Raymond  Librizzi 
retired  police  reporter  for  the  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  newspaper.  Joel  went  off 
to  Ohio  State  University  for  a  year  before 
his  Army  service.  And  it  was  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  Germany  that  he  got  interested  in 


photography  and  sent  photos  back  to  the 
Eagle.  “They  showed  the  eye  he  has,” 
remembers  Fall. 

The  Boston  Globe  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor  also  bought  the  young  service¬ 
man’s  photos  and  when  he  came  home  in 
1959  a  fulltime  job  began  at  the  Eagle. 
Self-taught,  along  with  some  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  seminars 
added,  the  photographer  has  a  fan  in  his 
managing  editor /picture  editor  who  will 
tick  off  vivid  descriptions  on  the  phone  of 
Librizzi  photos  he  remembers. 

“One  of  the  greatest”  in  the  editor’s 
opinion  is  a  shot  of  a  wooden  rain  barrel 
(shown  here).  “He  didn’t  do  any  fixing  at 


all.  He  came  upon  the  yellow  maple  leaves 
caught  in  the  thin  sheet  of  somewhat  rip¬ 
pled  ice — lovely !”  That  photo  was  page  one 
of  the  Eagle  titled  simply  “Transition.” 

“When  it’s  possible,  without  being  inap¬ 
propriate,  to  give  pleasant  subjects  a  lit¬ 
tle  play,  that’s  needed  these  days.  It’s  not 
illegal  to  have  fun,”  suggests  Fall. 

Librizzi  is  news  and  feature  photogra¬ 
pher  (there  is  a  part-time  night  man), 
and  Fall  adds  that  amusing  features  are 
important  in  an  area  where  perhaps  not 
all  that  much  happens.  He  thinks  one 
thing  that  would  make  for  more  effective 
picture  use  is  better  caption  writing  on 
wire  photos  and  has  fought  with  New 
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Photos  by 
Joel  Librizzi 
Berkshire  Eagle 


JOEL  LIBRIZZI 

(Photo  by  Paul  Rocheluau) 


GET  THEM  HEAD  ON  AND 


Librizzi’s  photos  have  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Yankee  Magazine,  Jack  &  Jill,  and  Es¬ 
quire.  Three  boolu  by  physical  culturist 
Bonnie  Prudden,  who  has  a  home  in 
Stockbridge,  have  been  illustrated  by  Li- 
brizzi.  He  won  prizes  in  New  England 
UPI  photo  contest  five  times  in  recent 
years. 


Ubrizzi  shot  «  speod-skating  moat  haad  on  and  than  from  tha  back 
as  skaters  passed  his  camera.  He  got  page  one  for  the  on-coming 
shot,  and  when  readers  turned  to  page  two  there  was  the  second 
shot — back  to  back.  Both  photos  were  4  columns. 


an  old  building  and  Fall  make  the  layout 
and  supplied  titles.  “Like  taking  a  Ror¬ 
schach  test.”  One  staffer  described  only  as 
“younger”  asked,  “What  the  hell  is  a 
‘Thurber  Dog?”  and  got  a  firm  order  to  go 
read  Thurber.  “We  don't  want  any  unedu¬ 
cated  around  here.”  The  paper  had  a  few 
complaints  that  the  feature  might  encour¬ 
age  kids  to  throw  more  rocks,  but  it  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way. 


England  groups  about  the  emphasis  on 
“great"  and  “best”  with  never  a  chance  in 
contests  to  see  how  editors  deal  with  pic¬ 
tures. 

“Vandal  Art”  (shown)  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  layouts,  and  besides 
that  provided  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  doing  for 
photographer  and  staff.  Joel  shot  the  pat¬ 
terns  he  saw  in  rock-shattered  windows  of 
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WEATHER  WATCH 


Fate  of  missing 
newsmen  in  Viet 
still  unknown 

A  cease-fire  across  Indochina  may  bring 
the  solution  to  one  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  war — the  fate  of  a  score  of 
newsmen  who  vanished  while  covering  the 
fighting,  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
Richard  Pyle  reported  from  Saigon  this 
week. 

Concerning  39  others,  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery.  They  are  dead,  victims  of  a  decade- 
long  war  covered  by  1,500  or  more 
newsmen  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  casualty  list 
now  centers  on  the  missing — 18  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  since  hostilities  spread  there  in  the 
spring  of  1970  and  one  who  disappeared 
in  South  Vietnam  last  year  during  the 
battle  of  Quang  Tri. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  lists  five 
American  journalists  as  missing  or  cap¬ 
tured.  Four  of  them  disappeared  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  as  did  14  newsmen  of  other  nation¬ 
alities.  One  American  newsman,  Alexand¬ 
er  Shimkin  of  Newsweek,  is  missing  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Despite  numerous  private  investigations 
and  repeated  appeals  to  the  Communist 
side  for  information  concerning  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  it  is  not  known  if  any  are  alive; 
and  some  are  regarded  as  almost  certainly 
dead. 

The  Vietnam  peace  accord  provides  for 
the  return  of  all  foreign  civilian,  as  well 
as  military,  prisoners  and  for  a  mutual 
effort  to  account  for  all  of  the  missing  and 
dead  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  recover 
bodies. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  chief  U.S. 
peace  negotiator,  has  said  that  North  Vi¬ 
etnam  is  responsible  for  accounting  for, 
and  repatriation  of,  prisoners  and  missing 
throughout  Indochina. 

However,  no  newsmen  were  listed  on 
North  Vietnam’s  list  of  captured  Ameri¬ 
can  civilians,  the  State  Department  re¬ 
ported.  The  North  Vietnamese  list  of  cap¬ 
tured  civilians  includes  no  one  from  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

There  has  been  no  result  from  a  variety 
of  approaches  that  included  an  official 
appeal  by  U  Thant,  then  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations. 

Others  missing 

Besides  the  five  Americans,  the  missing 
include  seven  Japanese,  four  Frenchmen, 
a  German,  an  Austrian  and  an  Austral¬ 
ian. 

The  best  known  of  those  who  vanished 
include  the  Americans  Welles  Hangen,  a 
veteran  NBC  correspondent  on  special  as¬ 
signment;  Sean  Flynn,  son  of  the  late 
actor  Errol  Flynn,  on  freelance  photo  as¬ 
signment  for  Time- Life;  and  Dana  Stone, 
a  combat  photographer  filming  the  war 
for  CBS.  Gilles  Caron,  a  French  photog¬ 
rapher  working  for  the  Gamma  Agency 
of  Paris,  and  Terry  Reynolds,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  UPI  correspondent  are  also  missing. 

The  disappearance  of  these  men  and  the 
others  has  been  surrounded  by  a  variety 
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of  rumors,  including  reports — for  which 
there  are  no  conclusive  proof — that  they 
are  dead.  In  some  cases,  interviews  with 
farmers  and  other  witnesses  indicate  the 
newsmen  survived  capture,  and  there  are 
reports  from  defectors  and  others  of  some 
having  been  seen  alive  later. 

The  last  journalist  to  disappear  in  the 
war  was  Shimkin,  a  Newsweek  staffer 
who  got  caught  in  an  enemy-held  area  of 
Quang  Tri  on  July  12,  1972.  He  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  but  not  known,  to  be  dead. 


UPI  protests  controls 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


party  (the  United  States,  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong)  Joint 
Military  Commission  (JMC)  has  not  been 
allowed.  What  information  there  is  has 
been  skimpy  and  has  filtered  out  through 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  officials. 

ICCS  delegates,  especially  the  Canadi¬ 
ans,  have  made  it  clear  they  intend  to 
have  the  fullest  possible  coverage  of  their 
activities. 

With  the  American  standdown,  and  the 
shift  of  U.S.  MACV  headquarters  and  7th 
Air  Force  headquarters  to  remote  bases  in 
Thailand,  more  restrictions — and  less  in¬ 
formation  about  what  the  U.S.  military  is 
doing  in  Southeast  Asia — can  be  expected. 

Present  official  planning  intends  to  ex¬ 
clude  reporters  from  access  to  the  new 
headquarters  for  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
U.S.  airbases  in  rural  Thailand.  There 
may  be  occasional  once-only  visits  on  es¬ 
corted  tours. 

Jogging  may  become  the  number  one 
sport  among  correspondents  all  over 
Southeast  Asia. 

UPI  makes  formal  protest 

United  Press  International  has  pro¬ 
tested  the  tight  restrictions  being  imposed 
on  news  coverage  of  the  return  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam. 

The  protest  was  voiced  in  a  telegram 
and  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  by  UPI  President 
Roderick  W.  Beaton. 

Beaton’s  letter  also  asked  Richardson  to 
assure  that  UPI  has  coverage  access  to 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  forces 
remaining  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  will 
be  in  Thailand,  far  from  the  capital  city 
of  Bangkok. 

Concerning  the  POW’s,  Beaton’s  tele¬ 
gram  to  Richardson  said : 

‘‘Without  wanting  in  any  way  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  health  of  these  men  or  their 
adjustment  to  freedom,  we  believe  this  is 
a  matter  of  such  overriding  public  inter¬ 
est  that  at  the  minimum  a  pool  of  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  should  be  selected 
to  go  to  Hanoi  with  the  U.S.  planes  and 
that  reasonable  access  should  be  arranged 
at  Clark  Field  to  at  least  some  of  these 
prisoners  who  are  fit  and  willing  to  talk  to 
the  press.” 

The  released  POW’s  will  be  brought  to 
Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines  before 
being  flown  home.  According  to  present 
plans,  reporters  will  not  be  allowed  any 
contact  with  them  there. 

EDITO 


Typographical  union 
wins  NLRB  ruling 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ruled  against  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and  in  favor  of 
union  typographical  workers  in  a  dispute 
that  has  kept  pickets  walking  at  Columbia 
Daily  Tribune  since  April  1,  1971. 

On  that  date  the  Tribune  converted 
from  hot-metal  composition  to  cold-type 
composition  using  computerized  equipment 
to  produce  type  photographically.  The  dis¬ 
pute  arose  over  wage  and  jurisdictional 
matters  in  drafting  a  new  contract  with 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  160.  The 
union  struck  on  April  1,  the  day  after 
its  old  contract  had  expired. 

The  NLRB  order  requires  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  14  union  members  to  their  old 
jobs  or  to  equivalent  jobs.  It  also  requires 
that  they  be  given  back  pay  of  $4.33  per 
hour,  or  the  difference  between  that  and 
any  money  they  have  earned  while  on 
strike,  and  requires  dismissal  of  present 
employes  if  necessary  to  make  jobs  for 
the  union  members. 

Frank  Holt,  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  said  the  order  will  be  appealed. 

Holt  said  the  NLRB  order  will  be 
stayed  during  the  appeal  process. 

• 

Washington  Post  Co. 
to  buy  tv  station 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  announced 
preliminary  agreement  with  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Corp.  to  buy  its  Hartford,  Conn,  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WTIC,  a  CBS  affiliate,  for 
about  $34  million. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  approval 
by  directors  of  both  companies  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Larry  H.  Israel,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Post  Co.,  said  the  Post  and  Travelers 
had  carried  on  negotiations  ‘‘over  some 
months.” 

Two  of  the  Post’s  tv  holdings,  WJXT  in 
Jacksonville  and  WPLG  in  Miami,  have 
been  challenged  for  license  renewal. 
Three  separate  applications  sought  to 
take  over  the  Jacksonville  station,  while 
one  sought  to  take  over  the  Miami  sta¬ 
tion. 


AP  report 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

parallel  to  the  Viet  Cong  hamlets  in  the 
delta.  Photographers  were  not  permitted 
to  take  pictures  of  air  strikes  being  flown 
over  the  area.  Combat  police  would  not 
permit  photographs  of  regional  and  Popu¬ 
lar  Force  soldiers  sweeping  through  the 
area  centered  about  60  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon. 

Hien  said  the  government  would  “do  its 
utmost”  to  help  newsmen  cover  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  groups  set  up  for  control 
and  supervision,  but  that  neither  had  its 
own  procedures  worked  out  as  yet  for 
dealing  with  press. 
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Between  the  press 
and  the  truck, 
there's  STA-HI. 


There’s  quite  a  bit  that  could,  and 
should,  happen  to  your  newspaper 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press  to 
the  time  it  leaves  the  dock.  First,  you 
take  a  stacker.  A  STA-HI  251  or  257 
stacker.  The  251  will  count  up  to  60 
variable-size  bundles  per  minute, 
stack  and  discharge  right  or  left.  The 
257  will  do  the  job  of  the  251,  and 
deliver  compensated  bundles.  Both 
are  mobile.  Both  are  industry  leaders. 
To  one  of  these  you  add:  STA-HI’s 
stream,  roller,  and  belt  conveyors,  bot¬ 
tom  wrap,  bundle  pacer,  chutes,  and 
truck  loaders  . . .  and  the  news  is  on 
its  way.  A  complete  mailroom  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Totally  or  partially 
automated.  Or  the  finest  individual 
components  to  integrate  with  your 
existing  equipment.  Just  be  sure  that 
somewhere  between  your  press  and 
the  truck,  there’s  STA-HI.  Call  your 
local  STA-HI  representative,  who  will 
help  you  decide  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how. 


2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach.  California  92663 

(714)  833-1000 


A  Division  of  Sun  Chemicai  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas.  New  York,  Wichita 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal 


Business  page 


By  Mark  Mehler 


MAKING  IT  READABLE 


Calvin  Coolidge,  in  one  of  his  more  lo¬ 
quacious  moments,  once  said  that  the 
“business  of  America  is  business.”  At  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  such  statements 
are  taken  seriously. 

About  15  months  ago,  the  Inquirer  set 
about  revamping  its  business  pages 
(formerly  called  ‘financial  pages’)  in  an 
effort  to  “humanize”  them.  The  process, 
begun  under  former  business  and  now  city 
editor  Frank  Leeming,  has  continued  un¬ 
der  new  business  editor  William  Lyon. 

Lyon  explains:  “Traditionally  business 
pages  have  been  deadly  dull  to  anyone 
outside  the  business  community.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  open  up  the  pages  to 
a  general  audience  ...  to  strike  a  happy 
medium  between  the  major  investor  and 
the  little  old  lady  with  two  shares  of 
General  Motors  who  couldn’t  care  less 
about  corporate  earnings  or  mergers.” 

Lyon  continues:  “For  example,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  regular  coverage  of  the  stock 
market  tables,  promotions,  earnings,  etc, 
...  we  have  incorporated  into  the  business 
page  consumer  affairs,  retailing  and 
wholesaling,  home  furnishings,  real  es¬ 
tate,  transportation,  and  regular  personal¬ 
ity  features.  All  of  which,  we  strongly 
feel,  should  be  categorized  as  business 
news.” 


WILMINGTON 

Delaware 
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Larger  news  hole 

Adding  the  new  features,  of  course, 
called  for  a  rise  in  the  news  hole.  In  this 
case,  the  rise  was  from  29-40  columns. 

Says  Lyon:  “We  were  fortunate,  num¬ 
ber  one,  to  have  a  management  that  is 
aware  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
business  world;  and  number  two,  to  have 
had  a  man  like  Frank  Leeming,  who  had 
the  kind  of  persistence  and  conviction  in 
what  he  was  doing  to  see  the  thing 
through.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  hard 
it  is  for  any  editor,  let  alone  a  business 
editor,  to  justify  that  kind  of  space  allot¬ 
ment.” 

To  further  accommodate  so  much  new 
information,  several  procedural  changes 
were  made.  All  appointment  releases  are 
now  put  into  one  column  called  “Named 
Locally”  which,  says  Lyon,  “allows  us  to 
save  precious  pace,  avoid  long,  dull  re¬ 
leases,  and  still  get  everybody’s  name  in 
the  paper.”  Earnings  and  dividend  reports 
from  major  corporations  are  now  included 
in  one  agate  table;  and  releases  dealing 
with  mergers,  acquisitions,  interest  rates, 
or  important  annual  reports,  are  given 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  in  a  two- 
column  “Business  Summary”,  rounding  up 
local,  national,  and  international  news. 

Bigger  staff 

The  size  of  the  staff  has  increased  in 
the  past  year  from  five  to  eight.  This 
includes  Lyon,  an  assistant  editor,  two 
reporters  out  in  the  field,  a  slot  man  (who 
doubles  as  an  advertising  writer  twice  a 
week),  a  home  furnishings  and  a  retail 
editor,  and  a  clerk  to  take  phone  dictation, 
sort  mail,  compile  tables,  etc.  Lyon,  in 
addition  to  his  editorial  duties,  frequently 
writes  feature  stories. 

And  finally,  the  conversion  of  the  entire 
paper  to  a  more  relaxed  six-column,  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  makeup,  has  particular¬ 
ly  brightened  the  business  page.  Graphics 
such  as  photos,  maps,  charts,  and 
drawings,  are  spread  all  over  the  page, 
with  modern  headline  styles.  “The  first 
thing  we  had  to  do,”  says  Lyon,  “is  grab 
people’s  attention.  Then  we  had  to  hold 
it.” 

One  problem  was  the  early  resistance  of 
the  Philadelphia  business  community, 
well-known  for  its  conservatism.  “We  ex¬ 
pected  it,”  says  Lyon.  “In  many  respects 
Philadelphia  lives  up  to  its  image  as  a 
very  staid  city.  However,  like  anything 
else,  the  business  community  has  gotten 
used  to  the  change,  and,  I  think,  they  like 
it.” 


National  trend  seen 

Lyon  sees  the  move  toward  lai-ger  busi¬ 
ness  news  holes  and  consequently  broader- 
based  information,  as  a  national  trend. 
“This  is  just  my  opinion,  but  if  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  don’t  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  route,  they  won’t  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  electronic  media.  In  order 
to  compete,  a  newspaper  must  give  people 


the  kind  of  information  they  can’t  get 
from  radio  and  tv;  like  features  or  discus¬ 
sions  of  trends  in  the  industry.  Stock 
quotes  they  can  get  elsewhere.” 

Several  papers  around  the  country  have 
attempted  similar  innovations,  including 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Herald, 
and  Long  Island’s  Newsday.  Miami,  for 
one,  had  a  difficult  time  converting  its 
readers.  James  Russell,  the  business  edi¬ 
tor,  told  why:  “This  community  has  many 
retired  people  who  are  major  investors  in 
the  stock  market.  They  are  intere.sted 
first  and  foremost  in  interest  rates,  earn¬ 
ings  reports  and  that  sort  of  news.  To 
them,  the  new  approach  was  extreme,  to 
say  the  least.” 

Nevertheless,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
change  has  worked  well.  “We  haven’t  done 
a  readership  study  since  1971,  but  from 
the  people  I  speak  to  in  the  business  world 
and  those  not  involved  in  big  business,  I 
definitely  believe  that  the  business  page 
has  a  much  larger  i-eadership  now.” 

In  short,  he  concludes,  it  is  time  for 
business  editors  to  start  treating  business 
news  like  other  news.  “We  may  not  make 
people  stop  going  to  the  sports  page  first, 
but  just  as  long  as  we  get  them  somewhere 
along  the  line,  it’s  all  right  with  us.” 


Dillman  elected  vp; 
named  GM  of  bureau 

The  election  of  Grant  Dillman  as  a 
vicepresident  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  has  been  announced  by  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  president  of  the  news  service. 

Dillman,  54,  also  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UPI  Washington  bureau  suc¬ 
ceeding  Julius  Frandsen,  who  retires  in 
June  but  will  serve  in  a  consultant  capaci¬ 
ty  until  that  time. 

Dillman  has  been  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  second  in  command  to  Frandsen 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

A  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dillman 
attended  Franklin  University  Law  School 
and  Ohio  State  University  and  began  his 
news  career  with  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
He  joined  UPI  in  1942  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
becoming  bureau  manager  there  two  years 
later.  In  1945,  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  where  he  covered  various 
federal  agencies  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  was  appointed  Washing¬ 
ton  night  manager  in  1950  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  1962. 

Frandsen,  who  has  spent  44  years  with 
UPI  as  a  reporter  and  news  executive, 
has  been  Washington  general  manager 
since  1964  and  a  vicepresident  since  1966. 
In  addition  to  supervising  UPI’s  news 
staff  in  the  nation’s  capital,  he  has  taken 
part  in  UPI’s  coverage  of  15  national 
political  conventions. 

• 

Copley  buys  newspaper 

Copley  Newspapers  has  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  from  Dear  Publications  and  Radio,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Copley  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  the  paper  for  the  last  two  years 
under  a  lease  agreement. 
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Here’s  Harris,  changing  peopie’s  minds. 


Usually  a  publisher  comes  to  trade  his  older  letterpress  for  one  of 
our  modern  Harris  web  offsets. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  15  publishers  did  the  unusual.  They 
traded  in  web  offset  presses.  All  of  them  about  five  years  old.  Every 
one  in  good  running  condition. 

Because  they  found  Harris  best  solved  their  need  for  increased 
paging  capacity,  or  higher  speeds,  or  precise  color  register. 

And  because  Harris  offers  easier  roll  changing.  Horizontal  web. 
Variable  color  positioning.  Accessibility.  And  dependable  service. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you,  see  the  trendsetters  from  Harris. 

For  more  details,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Cottrell 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Four  news  women  win 
Geo.  Polk  awards 

Winners  of  the  25th  annual  George 
Polk  Memorial  Awards  were  announced 
February  1  by  Jacob  H.  JaflFe,  curator  of 
awards  and  chairman  of  the  journalism 
department  of  Long  Island  University. 

The  1973  winners: 

Foreign  reporting:  Jean  Theraval,  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Jean  DeClerc  du  Sablon, 
special  correspondent,  Agence  France- 
Press  for  keeping  the  world  informed 
about  life  in  Hanoi. 

National  reporting:  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Robert  Woodward,  Washington  Post  for 
stories  on  political  espionage  in  the 
Watergate  capers. 

Metropolitan  reporting:  Joseph  Mar¬ 
tin,  Martin  McLaughlin  and  James  Ryan 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  for  disclos¬ 
ing  municipal  scandal  in  New  York  City. 

Local  reporting:  Doris  Ellen  Olsen, 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  for  breaking 


a  story  about  childbeating. 

Community  service:  Ronald  Kessler, 
Washington  Post — for  two  series  of  sto¬ 
ries,  one  on  hospital  mismanagement  and 
excessive  operational  costs;  the  other  on 
improper  and  excessive  legal  settlement 
fees  homebuyers  are  obliged  to  pay. 

Investigative  reporting:  Jean  Heller, 
Associated  Press — for  her  disclosure  that 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  service  had  been 
using  black  men  as  guinea  pigs  to  study 
the  effect  of  syphilis. 

Magazine  reporting:  Frances  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  New  Yorker — for  a  series  on  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Television  reporting:  Jim  McKay, 
ABC — for  his  reports  on  Arab  terrorist 
at  the  Olympics. 

Tv-News-documentary:  “60  minutes” 
(CBS)  and  “First  Tuesday”  (NBC). 

News  photography:  Huynh  Cong  Ut, 
Associated  Press — for  a  photo  portraying 
Vietnam  children,  fleeing  an  area  after 
an  aerial  napalm  strike. 

Book:  Sanford  J.  Ungar — for  “The  Pa¬ 
pers  &  The  Papers.” 


Special  award :  Lesley  Oelsner,  New 
York  Times — for  a  series  of  articles  on 
New  York  State’s  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem. 

Each  of  the  winners  will  receive  a  cita¬ 
tion  and  plaque  at  a  luncheon  March  22 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York. 


GOLDEN  SLIPPER;  Nora  Hampton,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  winner 
of  the  American  Footwear  Institute's  24th  an¬ 
nual  Golden  Slipper  Award  for  journalistic 
excellence  in  reporting  footwear  news,  receives 
a  jereboam  of  Piper-Heidsieck  champagne, 
$500,  and  a  pair  of  golden  slippers  nom 
Francis  C.  Rooney,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  AFI  at  award  ceremonies  held  January  29 
in  New  York. 

Sen  Ervin  to  receive 
free  press  award 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D,  N.C.)  has 
been  chosen  recipient  of  the  first  Thomas 
Jefferson  award,  for  public  officials  “who 
defend  and  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
news  media,”  by  Texas  Tech  University. 
The  award  is  being  made  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the  Texas 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  Texas 
Tech  University.  Ervin  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  that  will  hold  hearings  on 
newsmen  Shield  Bills. 


$5,000  AWARD-^ay  Carr,  winner  of  1971-72 
George  Jean  Nathan  Award  for  Dramatic 
Criticism,  richest  prize  in  American  Theater, 
receives  $5,000  check  from  Virgil  N.  Woolfolk, 
vice  president,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
(left),  which  administers  Nathan  Trust.  Carr, 
theater  and  music  critic  for  Detroit  News,  also 
received  medallion  symbolizing  award.  Scene 
was  at  presentation  ceremony  at  bank  reception 
in  Carr's  honor. 


The  Highway  Users  Federation 
announces  the  25th  Annual 
SLOAN  AWARDS  FOR 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


This  year,  as  the  Sloan 
Awards  Program  celebrates  its 
silver  anniversary,  the  Highway 
Users  Federation  will  again 
honor  those  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  who 
have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  highway  safety. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  in 
six  broadcast  and  nine  print 
media  categories,  with  two 
$1,000  cash  prizes  going  to  re¬ 
porters  —  one  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  one  from  print  media 
—  for  the  most  creative  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  highway 
safety  in  1 972. 

The  purpose  of  the  Sloan 
Awards  Program  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  performance  by  the  na¬ 
tion's  news  media  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  campaign  to  improve 
highway  safety,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  vigor  and  innovation  in 
programs  and  activities  aimed 
at  the  reduction  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  injuries  and  deaths. 


A  distinguished  panel  of 
judges  from  the  working  press, 
the  highway  safety  field,  and 
the  academic  world  select  the 
winners. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  April 
2,  1973.  Entry  forms  and  com¬ 
plete  information  are  available 
from:  "Sloan  Awards,"  High¬ 
way  Users  Federation,  1776 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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The  uncomplicated 
teleprinter 


A  small,  quiet,  multi-copy  machine  which  simply  plugs  into  the  power 
and  signal  line  like  a  portable  typewriter. 

We  do  not  use  any  super-sophisticated  technology  which  takes  a  PhD 
to  troubleshoot.  Our  machine  is  a  solid  little  workhorse  of  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  it  does  no  more  or  less  than  is  required  by  knowledgeable  users 
who  depend  on  minimal  downtime. 

Ask  the  people  who  use  them. 


1  I 


Manufactured  in  the  U.S. A.  by 

extel 

Extel  Corp.,  105  W.  Adams  St., 
Qiicago,  Illinois  60603. 
(312)  372-9841 


Contest  for  tri-weekly 
won  by  Park  Newspapers 

Park  Newspapers  has  withdrawn  its 
suit  in  Federal  Court  in  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  against  the  Manassas  (Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Messenger,  and  instead  bought  the 
paper. 

Park  had  filed  suit  in  US  District  Court 
on  January  24,  seeking  to  block  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale  of  the  paper  to  Worrell  News¬ 
paper  of  Bristol,  Virginia.  Park  charged 
in  his  suit  that  he  had  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  buy  the  paper  on 
October  24,  1972  with  the  executors  of  the 
John  Galleher  estate. 

The  suit  asks  that  the  Federal  Court 
force  the  owners  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  or  pay  Park 
$500,000  for  damages  suffered.  Worrell 
had  announced  that  it  would  abandon  ef¬ 
forts  to  buy  the  paper,  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  suit. 

In  his  suit,  Roy  Park,  the  head  of  Park 
Newspapers,  said  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  October  24  for  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  from  the  Galleher  estate,  and 
from  Galleher’s  widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Galle¬ 


her.  Park  charged  that  when  his  agents 
appeared  on  January  4,  1973  to  close  the 
deal,  the  stock  agreed  upon  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Worrell  subsequently  announced 
that  on  January  10,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Journal  Messenger  voted  to  sell  the 
paper  to  Worrell.  Worrell  withdrew  from 
negotiations  when  Park  filed  suit,  opening 
the  door  to  resolution  of  the  dispute.  A 
source  close  to  the  situation  said  Park 
felt  he  had  a  commitment  to  buy,  a  view 
not  shared  by  others  in  the  negotiations. 
Park’s  resorting  to  court  action  was  seen 
as  the  key  to  final  acquisition. 

A  spokesman  said  Park  intended  to 
spend  as  much  on  the  acquisition  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  newspapers  as  he  had  on 
broadcasting  since  1962.  That  would 
mean  approximately  $45  million. 

It  was  understood  that  the  final  pur¬ 
chase  exceeded  the  price  initially  proposed 
by  Park,  and  that  Worrell  had  a  higher 
bid  than  the  one  accepted. 

Worrell,  based  in  Bristol,  Virginia, 
owns  papers  in  several  states,  including 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  Park, 
which  ow’ns  a  paper  in  Wamer-Robbins, 
Georgia,  is  headquartered  in  Ithaca,  New 
York.  It  only  recently  has  begun  to  ac¬ 
quire  newspapers,  although  in  the  past. 


Park  has  owned  several  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  Journal  Messenger  is  published 
three  times  a  week,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  12,391. 

In  the  meantime,  Worrell  announced 
that  it  will  go  ahead  with  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  13,561  circulation  bi-weekly 
Dumfries  (Va.)  Potomac  News. 

Bill  would  limit 
size  of  movie  ads 

A  Connecticut  Republican,  Senator 
Thomas  G.  Carruthers,  of  Vernon,  has 
proposed  a  measure  in  the  current  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  at  Hartford  to 
limit  by  law  the  size  and  content  of  all 
newspaper  ads  promoting  other  than  G- 
rated  motion  pictures. 

His  Senate  Bill  839  would  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  print  only  ads  “one  column  inch 
by  one  inch”  and  be  restricted  to  the  name 
or  title  of  the  film,  location,  time  and  rat¬ 
ing. 

“It  would  restrict  all  pictorial  descrip¬ 
tion  and  all  other  type  of  written  promo¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Senator  Carruthers. 


WHEN  IS  A  WEED  NOT  A  WEED? 
WHEN  IT  IS  A  PHASMATIDAE. 


Stick  insect  that  is.  These  funny  bugs  have  adapted  to  look 
like  sticks  and  blades  of  grass.  That  way  they  escape  being 
eaten.  A  hungry  bird  can't  tell  dinner  from  the  rest  of  the 
shrubbery,  they  look  so  much  alike. 

Lots  of  things  in  life  look  at  first  glance  like  something  else. 


low  earthmoving  machine  and  say,  "Ah,  there's  another 
Caterpillar."  But  actually  Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Those  names  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  the  products  we  make.  Things  like  en¬ 
gines,  scrapers,  trucks  and  a  lot  of  other  things  besides 
track-type  tractors. 


Or  at  least  it  seems  that  way  to  us.  But  then,  maybe  we're  Your  help  in  the  "sticky"  problems  of  correct  use  of  our 

sensitized  to  the  matter.  People  sometimes  glance  at  a  yel-  trademarks  will  be  appreciated. 


CATBRPII.U\R 


CiMrfiNtr.  Cm  Md  n  (ri  Tradtunrki  ol  CaltrpMtr  TricHr  Co. 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Richard  J.  V.  Johnion 


Johnson  moves  up 
to  president  of  Chronicle 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Johnson  has  been  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chronicle  since  August  29, 
1972.  He  was  elected  president  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  August  18, 
1972,  of  Frank  E.  Warren. 

The  board  also  named  Philip  G.  Warner 
to  the  post  of  assistant  editor.  He  has 
been  assistant  to  the  editor,  Everett  D. 
Collier,  since  March  14,  1971. 

• 

Awards  for  best 
home  furnishing 
stories  presented 

The  American  Furniture  Mart  an¬ 
nounced  January  16  winners  of  the  Doro¬ 
thy  Dawe  awards  for  excellence  in  report¬ 
ing  on  home  furnishings. 

For  newspapers  of  more  than  300,000 
circulation,  Ellen  Eshbach  Chicago  To¬ 
day:  for  newspapers  above  100,000,  Tina 
Lawson,  Toledo  Blade;  for  newspapers  of 
more  than  60,000,  Margaret  Yankey  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids  Gazette;  for  newspapers  of 
more  than  26,000,  Phil  Drabick,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel;  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  fewer  than  26,000  circulation, 
Marybeth  French,  Columbia  Missourian. 

Lois  Hagen  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
was  honored  for  excellence  in  the  use  of 
color;  Jean  Kygar  Eblen  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  for  special  sections;  Marily 
Hoffman  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
for  syndicated  material  and  Carolyn  Bish¬ 
op  of  Family  Circle  for  consumer  maga¬ 
zines. 

Shirley  Van  Zante  also  received  an 
award  for  a  special  edition  of  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  dealing  with  home  fur¬ 
nishings  ideas. 

The  awards  are  made  each  January 
during  the  annual  winter  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Market  conducted  at  the  Furniture 
Mart  and  the  Merchandise  Mart. 


Circulation  manager 
found  shot  to  death 

Seldom  Ray  Hatcher,  area  circulation 
manager  for  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
publisher  of  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 
and  Gazette-Mail,  was  found  dead  in  his 
office  January  29. 

Police  said  he  apparently  suffered  a 
single  bullet  wound  to  his  center  chest 
region.  The  victim’s  own  .22  caliber  pistol 
was  found  on  the  office  floor  about  12  feet 
from  his  body. 

Hatcher  had  returned  to  work  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  to  work  on  monthly  payment 
notices  for  route  boys. 

Police  are  still  investigating  the  shoot¬ 
ing. 


Businessmen  organize 
to  start  a  newspaper 

Six  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  busi¬ 
nesses  have  formed  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  are  looking  for  a  site  to 
build  a  plant. 

Richard  R.  Allen,  a  construction  com¬ 
pany  officer  is  president  of  the  newly 
chartered  Cumberland  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny.  He  announced  on  February  2  that  it 
would  publish  a  morning  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  called  the  Fayetteville  Post,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  paper  would  compete  with  the 
Fayetteville  Observer,  which  publishes  an 
evening  and  Sunday  edition. 


NOTHING 

AFFECTS  PROFITS 
MORE  THAN 

A  MEDIOCRE  EXECUTIVE 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

COURSES  BY  NEWSPAPER 


A  new  approach  to  university-level  in¬ 
struction  in  the  home  or  at  work  is  being 
initiated  by  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Athabasca  University,  Edmonton. 

The  experimental  “Courses  by  Newspa¬ 
pers”  project  will  see  university  level 
course  material  appearing  as  regular 
columns  in  the  Journal  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers  in  central  and  northern  Alber¬ 
ta.  The  first  article  will  appear  in  late 
September  or  early  October.  This  will  be 
the  first  course  of  its  type  in  Canada,  and 
closely  parallels  a  similar  project  an¬ 
nounced  last  fall  by  the  University  of 
California  and  Copley  Press. 

The  20-part  pilot  series  is  “Ecological 
Problems  of  Canada’s  Future,”  and  will 
be  directed  by  Dr.  Barrie  Gilbert  of  Atha¬ 
basca  University.  Additional  materials  in 
the  form  of  books,  self-testing  question¬ 
naires  and  audio-visual  materials  will  be 
supplied  to  readers  on  payment  of  a  nomi¬ 
nal  fee.  Newspaper  readers  may  register 
with  Athabasca  U.  to  take  the  course  ei¬ 
ther  for  university  credit  or  for  general 
knowledge.  Academic  personnel  will  meet 
with  enrolled  students  at  various  locations 
to  provide  guidance  and  counselling. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  president 
of  Athabasca,  the  “Courses  by  New’spa- 
pers”  project  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
daily  newspaper  reaches  more  people  than 
any  other  medium,  and  that  the  printed 
word  meets  the  needs  of  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  reader  who  wishes  to  study  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  depth. 

c - \ 


who  said 
research 
can't  help 

REfAIL? 

It  can.  Ask  us  to  show 
you  how  research  can  be 
tailored  to  meet  both  re¬ 
tail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  needs. 


BILL  ASH,  PRES.  •  212-686-6997 

CREATIVE 

RESEARCH  SERVICES,  INC. 
250  E.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  10016 

_ _ 


PRESS  FREEDOM  —  Newsday,  the 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  daily,  has  published  a 
12-page  reprint  of  editorials  and  a  series 
of  special  reports  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

To  head  oflF  public  apathy  on  the  June 
1972  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  three 
cases  involving  newsmen  and  eliminating 
the  presumption  that  freedom  of  the  press 
automatically  includes  freedom  from  judi¬ 
cial  interference  with  news  coverage, 
Newsday  followed  the  decision  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  editorial  campaign. 

The  reprint  section  includes  the  editori¬ 
als  and  special  reports  that  followed  the 
landmark  decision,  and  includes  substan¬ 
tial  condensations  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
majority  and  minority  opinions,  plus 
learned  commentary,  written  by  legal  au¬ 
thorities. 

Distribution  of  the  section  has  been 
made  throughout  the  community  and  na¬ 
tionally  to  public  officials,  opinion  leaders, 
the  journalism  profession  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  according  to  David  R. 
George,  director  of  public  i-elations  for 
Newsday. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ZOO’S  WHO — The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  uses  a  five-column-full  in-paper  ad 
to  salute  the  Phoenix  Zoo  on  ten  years  of 
growth,  calling  attention  to  the  variety  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and 
invertebrates  that  inhabit  the  zoo’s  123 
acres.  A  coupon  solicits  membership  in  the 
Zoo,  listing  the  various  goodies  that  ac¬ 
company  such  a  membership. 

*  «  * 

YPSILANTI  DATA  —  The  Press,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper  published  in  Yp- 
silanti,  Mich.,  and  serving  the  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  of  Southeastern  Michigan,  has  re¬ 
leased  a  new  market  brochure.  A  diagonal 
die-cut  pocket  folder  includes  a  group  of 
single  sheets  of  data.  Shown  are:  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor  newspa¬ 
pers;  population,  income  and  sales  data; 
facts  on  home  ownership  and  rentals;  gro¬ 
cery  store  sales;  plus  lists  of  major  retail 
advertisers.  The  newspaper’s  latest  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  is  also  included.  Copies 
are  available  by  writing  Wayne  Powell, 
publisher. 

*  #  * 

CHRISTMAS  MAILING  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  interested  in  the  Christmas 
mailing  to  local  media  by  Bob  Keefe,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information,  Washington 


WINDOW  DISPLAY— Th*  Kinqiton  |N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  is  using  a  window  in  its  uptown 
Kingston  office  to  merchandise  advertising 
schedules.  The  first  display  features  a  Mazola 
margarine  ad  schedule  and  publicity  for  the 
Freeman's  annual  fashion  show  which  has  grown 
from  a  hotel  audience  of  300  to  a  theater 
seating  over  1500.  Bob  Saehloff,  advertising 
director,  said  the  window  is  one  of  several 
methods  being  used  by  the  Freeman  for 
merchandising  national  advertising. 

and  Lee  University.  The  first  of  a  series 
on  “‘the  History  of  Freedom  of  the  Press” 
and  illustrated  with  painting  from  the 
university’s  extensive  art  collection  of 
Colonial-era  portraits,  highlighting  some 
of  the  most  influential  thinkers  in  the 
nation’s  past  and  their  concepts  of  the 
relation  between  the  press  and  American 
democracy  was  mailed  this  Christmas. 

Featured  was  a  reproduction  of  a  por¬ 
trait  of  James  Madison,  and  the  quote: 
“To  the  Press  alone,  checquered  as  it  is 
with  abuses,  the  World  is  indebted  for  all 
the  triumphs  which  have  been  gained  by 
Reason  and  Humanity  over  error  and  op¬ 
pression;  to  the  same  benefit  source,  the 
United  States  owe  much  of  the  lights 
which  have  conducted  them  to  the  rank  of 
a  free  and  independent  Nation.” 

Copies  are  available  by  writing  to  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Keefe,  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington,  Va.  24450. 

*  *  * 

TAMPA  DATA  —  A  Tampa  Tribume 
and  Times  analysis,  “Tampa  ’72  Audience 
Influence  in  the  Market  Outside  Metropol¬ 
itan  Tampa,”  is  available  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  It  pertains  to  newspaper 
readership,  and  includes  statistics  on  the 
non-metropolitan  market.  Major  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  County  newspapers  are  listed,  and 
their  respective  shares-of-market  indi¬ 
cated  by  percentages.  Consumer  profiles 
for  each  newspaper  are  included.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Ms.  Sue 
Brueggeman,  research  department,  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune- 'Times,  Tampa,  Fla. 

• 

Names  new  rep 

The  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review 
has  appointed  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Tnc.  as  their  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  paper  was  represented  by 
Bottinelli  &  Gallagher  Inc. 
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lVSKS\ 

UNJFREE 


One  of  the  industry’s  most  annoying  problems  is 
solved!  Now  you  can  make  long  non-stop  web 
offset  runs  on  newsprint  without  frequent  shut¬ 
downs  for  blanket  clean-up. 

New  Flint  Arrowlith  L.F.  (lint  free)  Black  has  a 
special  formulation  that  helps  carry  off  —  or  com¬ 
pletely  transfer  onto  the  paper  —  any  lint  or  resi¬ 
due  with  each  blanket  impression.  The  blanket 
stays  clean  throughout  the  run  which  results  in 
better  reproduction  and  less  clean  up  time.  It 
also  prolongs  blanket  and  plate  life. 

Arrowlith  L.F.  Black  gives  excellent  on-press 
performance  producing  quality  printing.  It’s  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  delivery  from  all  seventeen 
Flint  locations,  coast  to  coast.  Call  your  Flint  man 
today  and  ask  him  about  new  Arrowlith  L.F.  Black 
(also  standard  process  colors). 
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NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  2S111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  MIAMI  •  PROVIDENCE  •  DALLAS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  new  AM  748  Photo 


Broadest  software 
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STEERING 

WHEEL 


OIL 

FILTER 

»5.99 


the  Sopfomo  Court  of  tho  UohoCI  Stotos 


SPARK 

PLUGS 
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GAS  CAN 
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CAR  WASH 
BRUSH 


UNKSAUSAOE  ....H .  34C 

ORMNDKEF . .  570 

STAM^'rW  ROAST.!*.  940 

cSiuCK  STEAK  ....!? .  640 

rimNEsirLMcs  $1*» 

UnACMOCi  lAASOH  a  a  KA 

PORTCIIHOUSE  STEAK  .'r.  $1*^ 

UlMOttCE-CVnVRCUT  __ 

T>SONE  SEEP  KOAST  *rrr.  740 
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Tho  opinion  of  tho  Court  of  Ooimt  fPot.  App.)  is 
raportod  at  436  F.  2d  1 0006.  Tho  court's  findmgs  of  foct 
and  conclusion  of  law.  which  aro  not  yot  roportod.  aro 
attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  brief 
jumsoicnoN 

The  fudgmom  ol  the  Court  of  Oaimr  oat  irtwred  on  January 
22.  1971 .  Tlw  AfMferson  pteintiffi'  potitiow  for  a  h— ring  wm 
Oeniod  Oft  May  28.  1971  Tha  paMion  for  a  vurtt  of  eartioran  vioa 
fMadonAupisi29. 1971  The  junadiction  of  the  CouH  ia  iwaafcad 
urWar  18  U.S.C.  1265(11 


1971  CADILLAC  COUPE  DeVILLE 

j^aoMah  Mta  mm  Hot  air  eondMorwio.  vinyl  roof,  pooor  wwndowa. 
aaaia.  brakaa.  rtaarmg . 

1971  CHEVROLET  CORVETTE 

In  gorfoct  ahoewoom  oonOWon.  Haa  air  oondMening.  awematic 
tranamiaaion.  powor  aaaoring  and  brakaa . 

1970  BUICK  ELECTRA  CUSTOM 

EguQSOf  vsOh  ak  oondoioning.  gowar  aiaaring  and  brakaa.  vinyl  roof 

r970*CHEVROLiET  CAPrIcE 

Chovy’a  boat  wHh  aa  condiboning.  vinyl  roof,  awaomabc  iranamiaaion 
gavvar  aaaartng.  poevar  brakaa.  arc  . . . 

1969  DODGE  CHARGER 

Haa  auromabc  iranamiaaion.  gewar  atoaring  and  brakaa.  vinyl  roof,  and 
many  odior  oxiraa  -aharg . 


♦5895 

♦4595 

♦3595 

♦2595 

♦1695 


SPANIELS  (ENOUSH  SPRINGER) 


■oM,  T.F. 
rlfi«  C.A 


•».L _ . 

ggrsJRRwn  Orwa 

iMii.D3. 


F««ar  ThannomMan/SO 
Aaapto/BO 

1  thormomaear  wiOi  < 
Oral 

flodFloab-80 


Ace  RubbsrBMte  Bondegos/BO 

*•»  2*' width . 

r'Wldm . 

4”  Width . 


New  Ace  Peg  BeiMleos/SD 

(POaitiva  Praaauro  Elaatic  Grip— No  Hooks  or  Ctiga) 

MS  isie  widlh  . 

9"  Width . 

•*  4"  Width . 


S.  D.  Vecutsifier 

100  Vaeiflainor  Naodlaa— Storile 

»P1004-Siaoa  20x1  20x1  Vi 

100  Vboiitainara  Plain  #3200 . 

100  Vacutainora 
(•3204K  -  Pot.  Oxalotai 
« |•320SNAX  -  Sod.  Oxolato) 
|•220SQ-Edla) 
lOOUNOPmES 

(•ssoa-hodCoi) 

(dSaOS-WhlaaCol) 

(dSSOS-Wldta  CoS  Plokalat) 
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typesetter. 

package  in  the  business. 


You  won't  see  another  price/performance  ratio  like  this  one. 

Here’s  a  unit  that  blends  hardware  niceties  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  broad,  free  software  package  to  make  your  whole  pro¬ 
duction  cycle  more  efficient. 

The  748  brings  your  entire  work  input  process  down  to  a 
simple,  typewriter-like  operation.  Operators  can  generate 
more  copy  with  fewer  command  keystrokes.  And  that  parlays 
into  greater  efficiency  all  around,  and  increased  profits. 

There  are  seventeen  operator-changeable  lenses.  Seven¬ 
teen.  Making  possible  a  range  of  type  sizes  from  5  pt.  to  72  pt. 

The  controller  of  the  748  is  a  big  8K.  And  we’ve  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  with  our  Storan/8  Programming  package.  Storan/8 
can  store  and  recall  command  functions  as  well  as  repetitive 
text.  And  it  lets  the  748  perform 
intra-line  mixing. 

There’s  an  exclusive  error  dis¬ 
play.  If  your  operator  goofs,  up 
pops  the  error  on  a  light  display. 

Not  just  that  she’s  goofed,  but 
exactly  what  the  no-no  is. 

And  the  748  is  every  bit  as  ver¬ 
satile  as  the  output  you  see  here. 

You’ve  got  to  see  this.  Cali  your 
VariTyper  representative  today.  Or 
write  us  at  11  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  E. 

Hanover,  N.  J.  07936. 

Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art 


VARIIYPER^ 


DIVISION  OF  ADDRESSOGRAPH  MULTIGRAPH  CORP. 


Linaee  Trends — November  1972 

A  summary  of  newspaper 

advertising  for  the  month  in  63 

cities. 

1972 

1971 

Dollar 

% 

(000) 

(000) 

(000)  Change 

Classifications 

Omitt^ 

Omitted 

Omitted 

1 

1  Retail 

1 

1  November  . . . 

$  197,619  $ 

;  174,096 

-1-  23,624 

+13.6 

First  Eleven 

Months 

1,813,775 

1,632,168 

-f  181,617 

+11.1  j 

Department  Stores 

} 

1  (Included  in  Retail) 

1 

November  . . . 

68,524 

63,610 

-f  6,014 

+  9.4  ! 

1  First  Eleven 

Months 

611,483 

482,643 

-1-  28,840 

+  €.0  1 

General 

1 

November  . . . 

60,490 

43,361 

-f  7,139 

+16.5 

1  First  Eleven 

Months 

468,927 

414,311 

+  64,616 

+13.2  1 

Automotive 

1 

1  November  . . . 

8,778 

7,270 

+  1,608 

+20.7  i 

1  First  Eleven 

Months 

96,662 

96,348 

+  314 

+  0.3  j 

Financial 

1 

I  November  . . . 

9,367 

8,618 

-1-  739 

+  8.6  1 

1  First  Eleven 

Months 

112,318 

94,714 

-i-  17,604 

+18.6  1 

1  Classified 

1  November  . . . 

72,820 

69,604 

-1-  13,316 

+22.4 

1  First  Eleven 

Months 

860,445 

700,465 

-t- 149,990 

+21.4 

Total  Advertising 

I  November  . . . 

339,064 

292,838 

-f  46,226 

+15.8 

First  Eleven 

Months 

3,342,127 

2,937,986 

-1-404,141 

+13.8 

Ad  coupon  savings 
are  promoted  in  ads 

The  Oakland  Tribune's  recent  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  its  readers  on  the  value  of 
ad  coupons  ran  into  one  small  problem; 
What  does  a  metropolitan  newspaper  do 
with  two  armfuls  of  groceries  and  a  jum¬ 
bo  box  of  washing  detergent? 

To  dramatize  the  savings  that  can  be 
derived  from  scrutiny  of  food  ads,  the 
Tribune’s  Marketing/Plans  Department 
clipped  every  coupon  from  one  day’s  pa¬ 
per,  then  went  to  market  and  bought  the 
items.  The  goods’  retail  price  came  to 
$25.06;  the  price  using  the  coupons  was 
$18.64,  a  savings  of  almost  25%. 

The  message  decided  upon:  “One  day’s 
ad  coupon  savings — $6.42”.  The  illustra¬ 
tion:  a  panorama  of  the  23  different 
items  purchased.  The  media  w’as  the 
Tribune’s  own:  the  sides  of  its  delivery 
trucks,  thousands  of  newspaper  racks  and 
“in-paper”  house  ads.  In-station  posters 
were  also  prepared  for  use  on  the  East 
Bay’s  BART  rapid  transit  system. 

Follow-ups  in  the  campaign  will 
feature  coupon  values  in  non-food  adver¬ 
tising.  Auto  repair  and  supplies  and  stereo 
equipment  will  be  included. 

• 

Sprague  high  school 

A  new  high  school  in  Salem,  Oregon 
has  been  named  for  the  late  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  former  governor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  Daily  Statesman  from  1929 
until  his  death  in  1969. 


Ad  revenues  rose 
16%  in  November 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  gained  16%  in  November  and  were 
up  13.6%  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1972,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  through 
November  were  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $7  billion,  the  bureau  said. 

Bureau  estimates  are  based  on  mea¬ 
surements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  64 
cities. 

Classified  advertising  had  the  strongest 
gain  again,  up  22.4%  in  November,  and 
19.8%  for  the  eleven  months.  Classified  is 
running  at  a  $1.9  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  was  up  17.1%  for 
November  and  11%  for  the  eleven  month 
period.  It  is  running  at  a  $1.1  billion 
annual  rate. 

Retail  advertising  went  ahead  13.3%  in 
November.  It  was  up  11.3%  for  the  eleven 
months.  Retail  is  running  at  a  $4.0  billion 
annual  rate. 


Up  10^  a  day 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has  raised  its  per 
copy  price  to  15  cents  a  day  except  on 
Saturdays  when  it  will  be  25  cents.  Cur¬ 
rent  price  for  a  single  copy  is  10  cents  on 
weekdays  and  15  cents.  There  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  price  to  home  delivery 
subscribers  receiving  the  newspaper  six 
days  a  week.  The  home  delivery  price  is 
65  cents  a  week. 


Chain  store  seminar 
to  be  held  for  admen 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  series  of  11  seminars  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
newspaper  account  men  with  respect  to 
the  structure  and  operation  of  major  na¬ 
tional  chain  store  companies,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  local  advertising. 

Christo  Jackson,  the  Bureau’s  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  chain  store  sales,  will  conduct 
the  sessions,  each  of  which  will  be  limited 
to  25  persons,  no  more  than  two  of  whom 
may  represent  the  same  newspaper.  There 
will  be  a  $40  attendance  fee. 

The  sessions  will  cover:  how  chains  are 
organized;  how  they  plan  and  evaluate 
their  ad  programs;  what  information  they 
want;  what  newspapers  can  do  to  service 
the  account;  how  chains  use  broadcast 
media  and  how  newspaper  salesmen  can 
deal  more  effectively  with  broadcast  con¬ 
cepts  and  figures. 

The  first  seminar  will  take  place  Janu¬ 
ary  31  in  the  Boston  Marriott  in  Newton, 
Mass.  Others  are  scheduled  as  follows: 
February  8,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Febuary  15,  Miami  Marriott,  Le 
Jeune  Road,  Miami;  March  7,  Dallas 
Marriott,  Dallas;  March  28,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel,  Los  Angeles;  April  5,  Philadelphia 
Marriott,  Philadelphia;  April  18,  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  May  9, 
Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle;  May 
30,  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver; 
June  13,  Hotel  Pontchatrain,  Detroit,  and 
June  27,  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 

• 

Students  to  work 
on  Air  Force  ads 

Advertising  and  public  relations  cam- 
pagins  for  the  United  States  Air  Force 
will  be  conducted  this  Spring  semester  by 
45  students  in  Drake  University’s  School 
of  Journalism. 

They  also  will  be  working  with  the  Air 
Force  Directorate  of  Advertising  at  Ran¬ 
dolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  devising  the  campaigns. 

The  project  is  a  continuation  of  a  four- 
year  program  in  which  Drake  advertising 
and  public  relations  students  gain  rele¬ 
vant,  practical  experience  working  for  an 
organization  outside  the  university. 

The  Air  Force  has  an  advertising  budg¬ 
et  of  $12  million  for  the  1972-73  fiscal 
year.  It  has  been  advertising  since  1954 
with  about  $1  million  budgeted  annually. 
Major  Charles  Brown,  head  of  the 
creative  services  branch  of  the  Air  Force 
agency,  said  a  $19  to  $26  million  budget 
is  planned  for  1973-74. 

• 

Outdoor  section  ready 

The  annual  Great  Outdoors  Newspaper 
Service,  sponsored  by  12  producers  of  rec¬ 
reational  equipment  and  services,  is 
being  distributed  to  newspapers  by  Metro 
Associated  Services. 

The  20-page  tabloid  paper  contains  arti¬ 
cles,  photos  on  repro  stock  for  use  in 
publishing  special  sections.  International 
Harvester  offers  to  pay  50%  of  advertis¬ 
ing  up  to  1000  lines  to  its  dealers. 
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For  38  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations  and  research 
executives  have  submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s 
annual  promotion  contest.  The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within 
the  newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and  other 
entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  interchange  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  17  classifications,  and  in  two  circulation  categories. 
An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is  required  in  all  classifications,  except 


for  audio-visual  presentation  (films  and  slides)  and  radio  and 
television  commercials,  which  carries  a  $10  entry  fee.  Checks 
for  entry  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
entries  and  entry  fees  should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  c/o 
Ray  Jackson,  San  Diego  Union/Tribune,  P.O.  Box  191,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92112,  to  arrive  before  the  deadline  of  March  28.  Judging 
will  be  held  in  San  Diego,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  Conference  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  May  20-23. 
Entries  must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  competi¬ 
tion  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES,  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES, 
INFORMATION 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  9roup  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year  1972. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
or  reproduction  of  an  entry  blank, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
category  entered,  circulation  group 
(over  100,000;  under  100,000), 
and  the  name  of  person  submit¬ 
ting  the  entry.  Each  entry  should 
carry  a  brief  expl'anation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  promotion,  other 
descriptive  information  and  re¬ 
sults — when  they  can  be  docu¬ 
mented.  $5  entry  fee,  per  entry, 
required  except  for  some  classifi¬ 
cations  which  have  a  fee  of  $10 
per  entry.  Description:  NO  EN¬ 
TRIES  MAY  EXCEED  18  BY  24 
INCHES.  Keep  exhibits  simple 
and  avoid  excessive  decoration. 
Ship  all  entries,  prepaid,  to  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  March  28,  1973 
to  assure  arrival  for  judging.  No 
colfect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  noted.  Entries 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  conference 
may  be  picked  up  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  Continuing  themes  or 
programs  that  have  won  first 
prixes  in  the  past  two  consecutive 
years  will  not  be  eligible  in  the 
1972  competition. 

Awards  shall  consist  of  a  First 
Priie  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
in  each  category,  and  circulation 
group. 


CIRCULATION/ 

EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 

1.  In-Paper:  Entries  to  consist  of 
material  published  in  the 
newspaper  which  is  directed 
to  newspaper  readers  and 
prospective  subscribers.  En¬ 
tries  must  be  submitted  on 
newsprint  stock. 

2.  Radio:  Entries  to  consist  of 
tapes  run  on  radio  stations. 
Include  brief  description  of 
promotion  objectives.  $10  fee 
per  entry  required. 

3.  Television:  Entries  to  consist 
of  film  or  video  tape  run  on 
television  stations.  Include 
brief  description  of  promo¬ 
tion  objectives.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  fhit  c/os- 
sifi  cation. 

4.  Outdoor  Media:  Entries  to 
consist  of  photographs  and/or 
photographic  reductions  of 
outdoor  media  displays  (bill¬ 
boards,  bus  cards  or  posters, 
truck  posters,  vending  machine 
cards  or  other  point-of-pur- 
chase  material).  Include  brief 
description  of  promotion  ob¬ 
jectives. 

5.  Carrier  Promotion:  Entries  to 
consist  of  1972  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  to  the  news¬ 
paper's  own  carrier  and  sales 
organization. 

6.  Direct  Mail:  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  mailing  piece  or  a 
campaign  of  up  to  12  pieces, 
designed  to  sell  newspaper 
subscriptions. 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 

7.  Trade  P«per  Advertising:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  12  ad¬ 
vertisements,  designed  to  sell 
national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising. 

8.  Direct  Mail:  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  mailing  piece,  or 
a  campaign  of  up  to  12 
pieces,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

9.  In-Paper:  Entries  to  consist  of 
a  single  ad  or  an  advertising 
campaign  promoting  either/ 
or  retail  advertising,  classified 
advertising  or  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  newsprint  stock. 

10.  Advertising  Presentations:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered,  or  other  graph¬ 
ic  presentation  (other  than 
film  or  slides)  designed  to  sell 
national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising. 

1 1.  Audio  /  Visual  Presentations: 
Entries  to  consist  of  film, 
slides  or  slide  film  presenta¬ 
tions  produced  in  1972  and 
designed  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising.  Complete  scripts 
should  be  included  for  all 
presentations.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  this  classifi¬ 
cation.  Entries  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 

12.  Radio:  Entries  to  consist  of 
tapes  run  on  radio  stations 
designed  to  sell  advertising. 
$10  fee  per  entry  required. 


13.  Television:  Entries  to  consist 
of  fihn  or  video  tape  run  on 
television  stations.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  this  clas¬ 
sification. 

RESEARCH 

14.  Awards  for  the  best  research 
project  performed  by  or  for 
a  newspaper  during  1972. 
Submit  in  scrapbook,  port¬ 
folio  form  or  as  research  re¬ 
port.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  object  of  'the  survey  or 
the  problem(s)  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  entry. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

15.  Public  Relations:  Entries  to 
consist  of  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  only,  not  editorial  mate¬ 
rial,  designed  to  promote  or 
publicize  a  public  relations 
activity  performed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  newspaper  group. 

16.  Special  Events:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  descriptive  material, 
not  excluding  editorial  ma¬ 
terial,  of  a  special  event 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by 
a  newspaper  or  a  newspaper 
group. 

17.  Audio/Visual:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  fihn,  slides  or  slide 
film  presentations  designed  to 
promote  the  public  image  of 
a  newspaper  or  a  newspaper 
group.  $10  entry  fee  required. 


Landmark  installs 
separate  heads  for 
business  and  news 

A  reorganization  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sions  and  corporate  staff  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  Batten,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

The  organization,  to  take  effect  April  2, 
includes  the  election  of  three  Landmark 
executive  vicepresidents,  one  for  business 
operations,  one  for  news,  and  one  for 
finance. 

Also  included  is  a  change  in  policy  in 
the  operation  of  Landmark  newspapers.  It 
creates  a  “church  and  state”  separation  of 
news/editorial  content  and  business  oper¬ 
ations  under  which  authority  for  each  will 
be  exercised  by  different  executives  in 
each  newspaper  division.  Landmark  pub¬ 
lishes  in  Norfolk  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
The  Ledger-Star;  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the  Greensbo¬ 
ro  Record;  and  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News.  The 
company  also  operates  two  tv  and  two 
radio  stations  and  14  cable  tv  systems. 

Management  changes  include  election 
of: 

*  M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  of  Roanoke,  as 
executive  vicepresident  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer.  Armistead  is  now  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
the  World-News. 

*  William  H.  Fitzpatrick  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor. 

*  J.  William  Diederich  as  executive 
vicepresident-finance. 

Under  the  newspapers’  new  system  of 
separate  responsibility,  these  officials 
have  been  elected  for  the  Times- World 
Corporation,  which  publishes  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  the  World-News: 

*  Lee  Kitchin,  president,  in  charge  of 
all  business  operations,  including  adver- 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  95%  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  of  display 
ads  distributed  by  ACB. 
For  your  people,  this  job  is 
a  chore.  For  ACB,  it  is  a 
full-time  job.  We  have  the 
equipment  .  .  .  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  .  .  .  supervision  .  .  . 
follow-through  plus  educa¬ 
tion  of  agencies  on  check¬ 
ing-copy  procedures. 

We  read  every  daily 
nemspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

r<£W  YORK,  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Term.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


H 

Morris  Kitchin 

tising,  production  and  circulation.  Kitchin 
is  now  president  of  WTAR  Radio-TV  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Norfolk. 

*  Barton  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  publisher,  in 
charge  of  news  and  editorial  departments. 
He  is  presently  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Roanoke  newspapers. 

As  chief  operating  officer  of  Landmark, 
Armistead  will  be  based  in  Norfolk.  The 
presidents  or  general  managers  of  Land¬ 
mark’s  newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cable 
tv  divisions  will  report  to  him. 

The  senior  news  executives  of  each 
newspaper  division  will  report  to  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  as  executive  editor. 

“Our  new  policy  separating  news  and 
editorial  responsibility  from  the  business 
operations,  while  the  practice  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star  for  the 
past  16  months,  is  a  fundamental  change 
for  the  other  Landmark  newspapers,” 
Batten  said.  “It  recognizes  the  need  for 
different  climates  in  which  our  news  and 
business  operations  can  be  most  effective. 
Our  objective  is  to  publish  ever  higher 
quality  newspapers  and  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cessful  business  results.  We  think  our  re¬ 
organization  will  help  us  reach  our  goals 
of  better  newspapers  designed  to  serve 
local  needs.  Under  the  new  system,  all  of 
the  Landmark  newspapers  will  maintain 
the  same  high  degree  of  local  autonomy 
and  local  responsibility  as  in  the  past.” 

• 

4  year  program 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
expanded  its  School  of  Journalism  from  a 
two-year  program  limited  to  juniors  and 
seniors  to  four  years  that  will  include 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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Scali  unhappy 
about  Taiwan 
newsmen  ouster 

John  Scali,  President  Nixon’s  appointee 
to  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  said  that  he  is  “unhappy” 
about  the  reporters  for  the  Central  News 
Agency  of  China  being  deprived  of  UN 
press  credentials. 

In  a  letter  to  Senate  Majority  Whip 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  on  January 
22,  Scali  said  that  he  had  already  investi¬ 
gated  ways  to  remedy  the  situation  and 
that  he  would  continue  to  look  into  the 
matter  “if  and  when  I  am  confirmed  Am¬ 
bassador.”  Scali  offered  no  immediate  so¬ 
lutions. 

The  letter  came  one  week  after  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Byrd  to  Scali  urging  him  to 
“renew  efforts  on  behalf  of”  T.  C.  Tang 
and  C.  C.  Lin,  who  had  their  press  cre¬ 
dentials  revoked  in  December,  1971,  fol¬ 
lowing  demands  by  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  that  they  be  excluded. 

Still  operating  out  of  their  New  York 
bureau,  the  journalists  maintain  that  they 
are  not  an  official  government  agency, 
because  they  service  papers  in  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Bangkok,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Taiwan. 

Said  Byrd’s  telegram :  “And  even  if 
they  were  a  government  agency,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  cover  UN  activities 
first-hand;  as  do  West  and  East  Germany, 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  Vatican,  none  of 
whom  are  members  but  have  official  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents.” 

• 

Space  accomplishments 
told  in  front  pages 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer’s  Newspaper  In  the  Class¬ 
room  (NIC)  program  recently  received  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  space  pro¬ 
gram — from  1957  through  the  final  Apol¬ 
lo  flight  last  December. 

“Adventures  In  Space”  was  a  full-size 
special  edition  written  and  edited  as  a 
supplement  to  the  NIC  program. 

Thirty-one  front  pages  of  the  P-I,  each 
with  a  major  space  story,  were  repro¬ 
duced  for  the  space  section.  A  color  photo 
of  a  moon  walk  was  used  for  the  cover. 
Additional  stories  giving  background  in¬ 
formation  on  various  phases  of  the  space 
program  were  superimposed  on  each 
page. 

Ed  Pratt,  education  coordinator  for 
The  P-I,  said  there  was  great  acceptance 
of  “Adventures  In  Space”  at  the  middle 
elementary  level.  “Most  students  in  those 
grades  were  born  about  the  time  the  first 
Sputnik  was  orbited.” 

• 

Special  issue 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review’s  locally-edited  Sunday  magazine 
for  December  31  took  the  form  of  an 
128-page  “Progress  issue.” 
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Walter  Worrall,  the  head  of  Worrall 
Publishing  Company  of  Maplewood,  N.J., 
publishers  of  various  New  Jersey  week¬ 
lies,  re-elected  president  of  Quality  Week¬ 
lies  of  New  Jersey,  the  national  ad  repre¬ 
sentative  for  52  New  Jersey  weeklies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eugene  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — 
named  vicepresident  of  the  parent  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Kelly  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Ron  Smith  as  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Kelly  had  been 
with  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  Inquirer  in  1971 ; 
Smith  will  become  travel  editor,  and  the 
present  travel  editor,  Harry  Hoffman 
was  named  senior  travel  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Dietz,  reporter,  has  become 
director  of  public  service  and  promotion 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times.  He  succeeds  Bernard  L. 
VONDERHEIDE,  w’ho  will  Write  a  local  col¬ 
umn  about  people  for  the  Times. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll — new  managing 
editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star, 
moving  into  the  post  held  for  many  years 
by  Victor  I.  Kaspar,  65,  retired. 

*  *  « 

Robert  F.  Caulfield,  one-time  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler — 
named  to  the  staff  of  Massachusetts  Gov¬ 
ernor  Francis  Sargent. 

Dennis  Sullivan,  a  reporter  with  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White. 

*  «  * 

Joe  Wise,  national  ad  manager  has 
been  named  promotion  manager  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle;  Al  Bright,  special 
ad  features  manager  will  succeed  Wise  as 
national  ad  manager.  August  Galiano 
was  named  research  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

RETIREMENTS:  Robert  E.  Kiah, 
general  manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News.  Edward  Dowling  and  Harry 
Reid,  circulation  supervisors  for  the 
Cleveland  (0.)  Press. 

Theodore  P.  Wagner,  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  retiring  after  51  years  service. 
Mildred  Spencer,  medical  writer  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  after  a 
32-year  career. 


news-people 


Bill  Christine,  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  sports  writer,  named 
assistant  sports  editor,  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Gareth  L.  (Van)  Wilkerson,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  E.  Berry  as  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Post 
and  the  News  and  Courier.  Berry  will 
now  join  the  retail  ad  department.  Wil¬ 
kerson  had  been  with  the  classified  sales 
staff. 

«  *  * 


Moran  Crowder 

Reg  Crowder  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 

*  *  * 

J.  Dan  Reid  has  resigned  as  research 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent,  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jack  Vernon,  who  is  presently 
research  and  market  analyst.  Darby 
Campbell,  who  had  been  a  research  as¬ 
sistant  will  become  a  research  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Young,  former  Baltimore  Sun 
reporter  and  Life  magazine  news  depart¬ 
ment  head,  named  managing  editor  of 
World  magazine. 

*  «  « 

Sherrie  Lynne  Moran  joined  the  news 
desk  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald 
Dispatch.  She  had  been  a  reporter  in 
Wheeling,  Morgantown  and  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Marti  Vogel  has  shifted  from  the 
news  desk  to  magazine-tv  desk  of  the 
Herald  Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

Robert  A.  Vedder — named  national 
production  manager  for  Dow  Jones,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  nine  plant  locations 
which  turn  out  Barrens  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


Fred  King,  staff  writer,  named  city 
editor  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Parker  Jr.,  aide  to  defeated 
North  Carolina  gubernatorial  candidate 
Hargrove  Bowles,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  Bob  Wilson,  a  reporter  and 
state  editor  on  the  paper  for  eight  years, 
has  been  named  news  editor. 

•  *  * 

Terry  Hancock,  a  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  San  Antonio  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Bryan-College 
Station  (Tex.)  Eagle,  effective  March  1. 
Conrad  Kloh,  presently  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post,  is  succeeding 
Hancock  as  vicepresident  and  ad  director 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
on  February  2.  Harold  S.  Taxel,  who 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Eagle,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  president  of  the  San  Diego 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  19 
weekly  papers. 

*  *  * 

Victor  I.  Kaspar  Is  retiring  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Star  after  16  years  in  that  post  and  nearly 
50  as  a  newspaperman.  Succeeding  him  is 
Thomas  F.  Driscoll,  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  *  * 

Merl  Floyd,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  since 
1970 — promoted  to  production  manager, 
succeeding  the  late  James  Rickert. 

*  *  • 

Al  Low'DERMilk  —  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  a  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position.  He  had  been  home  delivery 
manager  for  Orange  County. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  F.  Miraglia,  previously  vice- 
president  of  finance  at  Litton  Publications 
— to  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  as 
vicepresident/finance. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Scott,  publisher  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
Hawaii  News  Agency  Inc. — elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Citizens  Con¬ 
ference  on  State  Legislatures,  a  non¬ 
profit  group  working  nationally  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  50  state  legislatures. 

e  e  e 

Bob  Rummel,  managing  editor  of  the 
Seottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  job  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Omaha  bureau. 

e  *  * 

RETIREMENTS:  Harry  H.  Haddon, 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.) 
Daily  Item,  which  he  first  served  as  a  lo¬ 
cal  reporter  in  1913.  Haddon  has  been 
general  manager  since  1937. 

Robert  H.  Wolfe,  publisher  and  board 
chairman  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing  Co. 
which  publishes  the  Columbus  (0.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Dispatch.  He  will  be  joined  in  retire¬ 
ment  by  Robert  W.  Irwin,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  and  Wolfe  will  be  succeeded 
as  publisher  by  Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Davis  will  replace  Irwin. 
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in  the  news 


Charles  C.  Sutton  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Biddeford-Saco  (Me,) 
Journal,  succeeding  the  retiring  E.  P.  IN¬ 
GALLS.  Sutton  was  city  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  and  will  be  replaced 
by  Brian  Thayer  who  was  with  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Journal  as  environ¬ 
mental  writer. 

*  *  « 

A.  S.  Faas,  controller,  named  treasurer 
of  the  Seattle  Times;  William  K. 
Blethen  elected  assistant  treasurer. 

«  *  * 

Eric  Bidder  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  named  Crusade  and 
Education  chairman  of  the  1973  Newspa¬ 
per  Industry  Campaign  for  New  York 
City  division,  American  Cancer  Society. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  White,  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  editorial  page  staff, 
has  been  named  editorial  editor.  He  will 
continue  to  concentrate  on  international, 
military  and  economic  affairs. 

*  *  * 

James  Myers,  metro  editor,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Robert  Harrod  has  been 
named  head  of  the  newly  consolidated 
entertainment,  home  and  leisure  section. 
Harrod  had  been  the  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lindbergh  Stevens,  formerly  with  the 
Army  Times  and  the  Houston  Post,  and 
several  other  papers,  named  vicepresident- 
ad  and  business  manager  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  weekly  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Michael  M.  Short  named  assistant 
chief  of  the  AP  Los  Angeles  bureau 
where  he  has  been  a  staffer.  He  succeeds 
James  Lagier,  promoted  to  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  San  Francisco. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Shepard  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  UPI  Salem,  Ore.,  bureau. 
He  succeeds  Clarence  Zaitz,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  public  relations  work  in 
Los  Angeles. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Albright,  formerly  head  of 
Newsday’s  Washington  bureau,  has  been 
named  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Rogers,  outgoing  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  for  public  affairs  of 
the  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
which  represents  24  regional  groups  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Rogers 
has  been  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  Daily  News  syndicate. 


Nicholas  Merris 

Robert  D.  Merris,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Argus — named  editor  of  the  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch.  John  E. 
Sheils  has  been  made  general  manager 
of  the  Argus,  and  Wayne  Nicholas,  city 
editor  of  the  Argus,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  to  succeed  Morris.  Shiels  continues 
to  be  GM  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald 
Statesman  and  weekly  Bronxville  Review- 
Press.  Joel  Fishman  succeeds  Nicholas 
as  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  R.  Umbaugh  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  department — named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Willingboro  (N.J.)  Burling¬ 

ton  County  Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Middleton,  former  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  joins 
Central  Telephone  and  Utilities  Corp.  as 
corporate  information  director. 

*  a  * 

Bruce  Ramsay,  formerly  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province — named  editor, 
Rossland  (B.C.)  Miner. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Williams,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Lynn  Miller, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  «  * 

Peter  G.  Walsh,  formerly  with  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  and  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  civilian  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Police. 

*  *  * 

Roland  L.  Martin,  retiring  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
will  be  succeeded  by  Richard  F.  Shap- 
PELL,  the  current  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Joy  Gallagher,  former  women’s  editor, 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald, 
named  family  editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 


Martin  P.  Houseman  appointed  man¬ 
ager,  UPI  Caribbean  Division.  He  had 
been  a  news  editor  in  Buenos  Aires.  He 
replaces  Don  C.  Becker,  Florida  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  G.  Inks  succeeds  Larry 
Miller  as  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  and  the  Kansas  Press 
Service,  Inc.  Inks  had  been  assistant  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  « 

Erwin  0.  Rieger,  associate  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Columbian,  honored 
as  Vancouver  First  Citizen  by  the  Jaycees. 

*  *  * 

Sara  Fritz,  UPI  Harrisburg  bureau 
manager,  has  joined  the  Washington  news 
staff,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  John  B. 
Barrette,  a  UPIer  in  Indianapolis. 

* 

Gene  F.  Smedley,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Pantograph. 
James  E.  Johnston,  city  editor — named 
copy  editor.  Dick  Streckfuss,  feature 
writer — named  city  editor.  Bill  Adams 
Jr.,  night  editor — named  Sunday  editor. 
Tom  Gumbrell — named  night  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  A.  Behrens,  retail  ad  supervisor 
of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  named  retail  ad  manager. 

«  *  « 

Jim  Palmer  joined  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  as  editorial  cartoonist,  succeeding 
Bill  McClanahan,  who  retired  after  43 
years  in  newspapers.  Palmer  had  been 
w’ith  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Alabama 
Journal. 

«  *  « 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  managing  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  named 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  chapter  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  na¬ 
tional  journalism  society. 

*  *  * 

Willis  L.  Helmantoler,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  affairs  for  the  Price  Com¬ 
mission,  and  public  relations  director  for 
American  Airlines,  Washington,  named 
head  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates.  He  succeeds  Fred  Slater, 
21  years  with  Byoir  and  formerly  with 
the  old  Chicago  Herald- American.  Slater 
is  taking  early  retirement. 

*  *  • 

Robert  Kelly — promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  from  assistant  ad  director.  He 
succeeds  J.  H.  Woodard — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  Darrow  Tully.  Wood¬ 
ard  will  have  additional  responsibilities 
with  the  Michigan  Division  of  Northwest 
Publications  as  assistant  to  Tully,  who 
also  is  president  of  Northwest. 
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the  autoreader: 

Editors 

love  It. 

( It  converts  real  copy  to  typeset  input -fast ) 


Editors  have  good  reasons  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Auto¬ 
reader.  Copy  can  be  written  and  edited  as  it  always  has.  It  can  be 
typed  normally,  without  the  need  for  special  forms  or  antiseptic 
handling.  Since  the  Autoreader  reads  real  copy  —  rolled  up, 
wrinkled  up,  pasted  up,  and  up  to  four  feet  long,  editors  may 
edit  as  usual.  All  they  have  to  do  is  use  a  blue  felt-tip  pen.  But  now 
the  edited  original  copy  can  be  converted  to  computerized 
typesetting  input  at  1 200  words  per  minute  —  a  rate 
equivalent  to  30  keyboard  perforators.  This  throughput 
speed,  plus  the  high  accuracy  of  the  Autoreader, 
relieves  deadline  pressures  and  assures  cleaner  copy 
even  in  the  early  editions. 

For  more  information  call  or  write: 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Massachusetts  01 730  (61 7)  661  -8600 


Ad  production  costs  lower 
with  new  computer  system 


In  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  Gore  newspapers  ranked  tops  nation¬ 
wide  in  total  evening  retail  advertising 
lineage.  In  1970,  they  ranked  Number 
Two  in  ROP  color  and,  over  the  past  few 
years,  have  generally  scored  high  in  most 
ad  categories. 

Each  of  the  past  three  years  for  the  Ft. 

Lauderdale  News,  Gore’s  evening  daily, 
and  the  Sun-Sentinel,  a  morning  daily 
(they  published  combination  papers  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday)  has  shown  a  total 
page  increase  over  the  year  before.  1972 
prognosis  looks  like  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,500  pages  over  1971. 

The  combined  dailies  average  28-32 
pages  of  classified  advertising.  The 
week-end  combination  editions  average 
28-30  pages,  with  Winter  Season  averages 
totalling  approximately  30  pages  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  36  j)ages  on  Sunday. 

“The  workload  on  the  composing  room 
is  enormous,’’  says  Willis  M.  Moore,  pro¬ 
duction  vice-president.  “But  a  completely 
revamped  production  system — spearheaded 
by  a  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  computer 
system — has  enabled  us  to  pace  this 
growth  with  the  same  number  of  man¬ 
hours  and  to  significantly  reduce  our  costs 
per  page  per  man.’’ 

Ft.  Lauderdale’s  computer  system  in¬ 
volves  an  8K  core  mini-computer  with 
two,  32K  disks,  four  readers,  four 
punches,  and  six  magnetic  tape  drives. 

The  system  drives  two  Mergenthaler 
Linotron  505  phototypesetting  machines 
which  handle  all  display  and  classified 
advertising  and  a  battery  of  tape-driven 
line-casters  for  editorial  matter.  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems  provided  a  full  range  of 
software  including  its  METALS  ^  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  linecasters ;  PHO’iOSET, 
specially  geared  for  the  505s;  its 
CLASS /SET  program  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  a  stock  wire  program.  In¬ 
put  to  the  system  comes  from  18  Vari- 

Typer  Electro/ Set  430  keyboards.  ui 

accurately.  In  fact,  our  whole  system  has 

been  streamlined.  Prior  to  working  with 
H  Composition  Systems,  we  had  three  wom- 
en  in  the  business  depai-tment  and  two 
people  in  the  composing  room  working 
full  time  on  kills.  Now  there’s  no  one.  The 
computer  automatically  handles  the  whole 
/  procedure.  We  get  the  ad  and  classifica- 

I  tion  numbers  on  a  daily  basis  and  enter 

I  t  them  into  the  system.” 

!  Six  months  training 

“It  took  about  six  months  to  get  our 
H  operators  really  qualified  to  handle  the 
H  work  on  the  justifying  keyboards  on  the 
H  200s.  There  were  a  lot  of  variables  to  take 
H  into  consideration  and  mistakes  could  still 
be  made  on  set  size  or  by  forgetting  to 
change  set  width.  Now,  once  the  operator 
punches  the  tape  and  has  the  correct  cod- 
Th*  papers'  production  management  team  ing  (right  there  in  front  of  her  on  the 

worked  closely  with  CSI  personnel  in  designing  mark-up  forms),  machine  memory  does 

the  system  and  continuously  monitor  the  results 

of  computerization.  Shown  here  are  (l.-r.):  m-i  "  i  u  j  i.  • 

William  R.  Stewart,  assistant  production  man-  keyboard  operator  is  now  capa- 

ager;  Willis  M.  Moore,  production  vice-presi-  punching  ads.  In  order  to  build 

dent;  and  John  Durso.  composing  room  fore-  their  confidence  on  the  keyboards,  we  usu- 
man.  ally  wait  about  three  weeks  or  so  before 


“Our  systems  design  has  given  us  some 
truly  unique  procedures,”  observes  Moore. 
“First,  the  system  is  on-line  to  our  mag¬ 
netic  tape  readers — not  the  505s.  If  it 
were  hooked  up  to  the  505s,  we’d  be  tying 
up  the  computer  to  the  classified  program, 
for  example,  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
run.  With  31  or  32  pages  of  classified  on 
Sunday,  this  is  a  4% -5  hour  process  on 
one  phototypesetting  machine. 

“By  hooking  the  system  up  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  tape  readers,  the  computer  dumps 
half  of  the  classified  data  into  one  reader 
and  half  on  a  second  as  soon  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  run  is  completed.  Therefore  the 
computer  is  no  longer  committed  to  clas¬ 
sified  and  can  handle  other  material. 

“Also,  this  system  gives  our  make-up 
man  the  option  of  going  to  the  middle  of 
the  tape  for  certain  classifications  he  may 
want  to  run  ahead  of  others. 

“Another  advantage  in  terms  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  is  that  we  handle  kills 


The  computer  system  has  given  the  make-up 
department  unparalleled  flexibility,  says  Moore, 
letting  the  make-up  men  calculate  space  work¬ 
ing  from  front,  back,  or  middle. 


putting  them  on  the  9001s.  One  woman 
was  here  for  two  weeks  and  was  running 
the  machines  as  well  or  better  than  any¬ 
one  I’ve  ever  seen.  We  have  one  operator 
who  can  set  a  full  page  ad  with  a  lot  of 
copy  at  speeds  ranging  from  10  to  15 
minutes.” 

Tuesday  is  a  particularly  rough  produc¬ 
tion  day.  The  department  has  to  set  some 
150  pages.  “Prior  to  installing  our  current 
system,”  says  Miller,  “we’d  have  one  man 
start  at  7  a.m.  on  one  200  and  another 
come  in  at  7:30.  The  first  man  would  work 
until  3  p.m.  and  would  then  be  on  over¬ 
time  until  5:30  or  6  p.m.  The  7:30  a.m. 
operator  would  work  until  5  or  6  p.m. 
Then  w’e  had  another  man  start  at  six  and 
work  three  or  four  hours  to  get  us  out. 

Weekly  printed 

“The  advertising  department  started  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  worked  until  six.  Most  of 
them  were  on  overtime.  There  was  a  night 
crew  of  four  who  came  in  at  3:30  and 
worked  until  12.  One  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  was  to  get  out  a  weekly  which  could 
not  get  to  press  on  Tuesday  night. 

“Now  we  have  one  operator  who  comes 
in  at  7  a.m.  and  sets  heads  and  other 
materials  on  the  7200.  The  woman  who 
runs  the  ads  comes  in  at  8  a.m.  and  goes 
home  at  4:30  p.m.  The  ad  department 
starts  at  8  and  8:30  a.m.  and  goes  home 
at  4  and  4:30  p.m.  There  are  two  full  time 
women  and  one  part-time  woman  working 
ads  at  night  and  w’orking  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  material.  The  weekly  goes 
to  press  at  7  p.m. 

“For  this  one  day  alone,  we  were  able  to 
reduce  the  work  force  by  about  one-third, 
using  these  people  in  other  areas  where 
they  are  needed.  Overtime,  which  ran  into 
a  lot  of  money,  now  ranges  from  zero  to 
an  insignificant  amount. 

“Overall,  we’ve  increased  our  efficiency 
by  at  least  100%,  significantly  reduced  our 
costs  per  page  per  man,  and,  extremely 
important,  we’ve  been  able  to  handle  rec¬ 
ord  growth  without  adding  a  single  person 
to  the  composing  room.” 


Whole  system  is  now  streemlined,  including 
composing  room's  classified  ad  forms. 


Student  papers 
purchase  CRTs 


Two  midwest  universities  have  added 
electronic  editing  terminals  to  their  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  newsrooms.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  installed  the  Hendrix  5700  Editing 
Display  System  in  January. 

The  Kansas  State  University  Collegian 
expects  delivery  of  two  terminals  and  a 
controller  unit  in  late  February. 

Bill  Brown,  Kansas  State  publications 
director,  noted  the  advantages  to  students 
versed  in  the  operations  of  CRTs. 

“More  and  more  newspapers  across  the 
nation  are  using  systems  similar  to  these 
and  K-State  journalism  graduates  will  be 
facing  them  if  they  accept  jobs  on  news¬ 
papers.” 

But,  he  added,  “the  primary  purpose  in 
purchasing  the  system  is  to  produce  the 
Collegian  more  efficiently.” 

Missouri  Dean  Roy  M.  Fisher  said  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  the  student  newspa¬ 
per,  will  first  experiment  with  two  termi¬ 
nals.  “As  we  gain  experience  we  intend  to 
add  five  additional  terminals  so  that  the 
major  pail;  of  the  text  used  in  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Missourian  will  be  done  on  this  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Fisher  added  that  the  university  is 
studying  ways  to  integrate  the  Hendrix 
system  “into  the  University  computer  cen¬ 
ter  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  billing 
and  store  classified  ads  and  other  mate¬ 
rial.” 


Chronicle  and  Timas  building 


New  dailies  are  housed  in  new  plant 


The  Farmers  Branch  Times  and  Car¬ 
rollton  Chronicle  of  Texas  went  daily  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1973.  Conversion  to  daily  came 
soon  after  the  papers  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  suburb 
of  Farmers  Branch. 

In  April,  1972  the  Chronicle  and  Times 
were  converted  from  weekly  to  semi¬ 
weekly  frequency.  The  Chronicle  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1904  and  the  Times  in  1956. 

Publisher  Ted  Rickenbacher,  Jr.  cited 
community  support  for  the  recent  rapid 
growth  of  the  papers.  “We  have  had  many 
requests  from  local  residents  during  the 


past  year  to  convert  the  papers  to  a  daily 
frequency.” 

New  editor  of  the  Chronicle  and  Times 
is  Jim  Echols,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times.  Chris  Tasher  and 
Mike  Hess,  news  editors  of  the  Times  and 
Chronicle  respectively,  will  continue  in 
those  positions  in  the  expanded  operation. 

Miles  Schwartz,  Chronicle  and  Times 
advertising  director,  was  named  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  parent  company,  Times- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Inc.  Schwartz  will 
be  business  manager  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  daily  operation. 


Kenosha  paper  buys 
new  Goss  offset  pres 


The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  Publishing 
Corporation  has  purchased  the  first  four- 
plate  wide  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press. 

Willis  H.  Schulte,  president  of  the 
Kenosha  News,  said  the  firm  ordered  five 
Cosmo-Offset  units  with  a  Uniflow  double 
2:1  folder,  scheduled  for  delivery  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1973. 

The  5-unit  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  for  the 
Kenosha  News  can  print  40  pages 
straight  and  80  pages  collect  at  speeds  up 
to  50,000  papers  per  hour. 

Lester  A.  Kraft,  Goss  vice  president- 
sales,  said,  “The  Goss  Cosmo-OffSet  was 
designed  to  fill  the  production  require¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  in  the  circulation 
range  of  25,000  to  75,000.  The  Kenosha 
News  typifies  the  newspaper  we  had  in 
mind  in  the  design  of  this  press.” 


Full  Newspap^  Page 
3  Copies  a  Mining 
Under  10^  a  Copy 


Full-page  pasteups  .  .  .  phototypesetting  output  ...  art  department 
layouts  .  .  .  library  .  .  .  office  and  accounting  requirements  —  COPY- 
STAR  Proofing  meets  all  these  needs  at  a  price  even  the  small  plant 
can  justify.  Original  remains  flat.  Proofs  cut  automatically  and  waste- 
free  to  copy-length  from  rolls  17",  1 1",  SVi"  or  514''  wide.  COPYSTAR 
operates  on  115-130  volts.  It  measures  25"  wide,  2214"  deep,  1414" 
high.  It  weighs  154  pounds.  Priced  at  less  than  $3,000. 

For  more  information:  QUIOO  E.  HERMAN 
Director  Marketing 
BALHAN  DRIVE 

dJfjy It ■  CONCORD.  CALIF.  94521 

415/682-5002 


FRINTING  FRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUOTMEN  •  RIGGERS 


division  of 

^HAMADA  PRINTING 
TRESS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

1100  East  11th  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90021  •  213/622-9245 


1  Shormen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
lion  6S9-ASRR 
N.Y.  Fhenet  13121  2A7-337S 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

#  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 

#  Shoffstall  B-P-S  $1 65. 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  maintenance  problems. 

SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  . .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 
.  .  .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 

Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  .  advanced  or  center 
tape  feed. 

Dimensions:  1014"  wide  x  7"  high  x  1114"  deep. 

Weight:  20  lbs. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS— Kills  and  adds  copy  in  se- 
quance  by  classification  number  at  near  com¬ 
puter  speeds. 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


MTS  Applications 

e  Computer  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— Eliminates  bot¬ 
tleneck  of  classified  program  operation  by  enabling  the 
classified  ads  to  be  taken  fram  the  computer  at  over  1 000 
cps  then  read  directly  from  the  tape  to  ANY  photo  com¬ 
posing  machine. 

e  Keyboard  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— All  Makes— 
e  Keyboard  to  Editing  Terminals— Fills  or  empties  editing 
terminal  screen  in  approximately  2  seconds,  thus  greatly 
reducing  proof-reading  time. 

e  Computer  Input/ Output— The  MTS  system  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  computer  time,  as  the  input  and  output  speeds  are 
much  greater  than  paper  tape, 
e  Market  and  News  Wire— Receives  the  market  and  news 
wire  at  any  wire  speed.  Alsa,  automatic  sorting  of  news 
wire  for  specific  stories  by  number. 


e 


e 


e 


e 


e 


Micro-Metal  40,  the  thinner  presensitized  zinc,  lists  at  $1.20 
less  than  16-gauge  metal  for  a  23  x  32  plate.  Even  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  volume  discount,  it  is  $1.09  less.  ^ 

In  addition,  Ball's  new  Royalty-Free  Etchant  eliminates  the 
17V2C  per  square  foot  royalty  charge. 

Together,  they  give  you  a  total  savings  of  from  $2.09  to 
$1.98  for  every  newspaper  spread,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
count  earned. 

And  you  can  save  a  dollar  or  more  on  each  17  x23  single 
page  plate. 

Multiply  these  savings  by  the  thousands  of  plates  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  year  and  you'll  come  up  with  quite  a  deduction 
from  the  cost  side  of  your  ledger. 

Micro-Metal  40  and  Royalty-Free  Etchant— the  saving 
combination. 

Ball’s  got  it! 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743.  » 


New  products 

Hercules,  Inc.  has  announced  the  com¬ 
mercial  availability  of  the  Merigraph  pho¬ 
torelief  plastic  printing  plate  system.  The 
Merigraph  photopolymer  system  is  exclu¬ 
sively  licensed  to  Hercules  by  Asahi 
Chemical  Industry  Company  of  Japan. 

The  Merigraph  system  is  being  used  by 
the  Trentmi  (N.J.)  Times,  the  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald  and  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal.  Four  other  Booth  news¬ 
papers,  besides  the  Flint  Journal,  will  use 
the  Merigraph  system. 

Asahi  system  is  the  only  plastic  plate 
system  being  used  on  a  commercial  basis 
by  Japanese  newspapers,  Hercules  an¬ 


nounced.  Hercules  modified  the  Asahi  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  North  American  Market. 
Modifications  include  simple  plate  make- 
ready  and  on-press  saddle  lock-up. 

*  *  * 

Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries  of 
Garden  City,  New  York,  has  announced 
several  new  products  for  the  working 
press  photographer.  The  equipment  was 
displayed  January  30-31  in  New  York, 
prior  to  a  49-city  tour  in  February. 

The  35mm  Nikkormat  EL,  scheduled  for 
marketing  this  month,  features  an  auto¬ 
matic  exposure  system  that  embodies  al¬ 
most  100  electrical  components.  Automatic 
exposure  is  provided  from  shutter  speeds 
of  four  to  1/1000  sec.  The  camera  offers 
full  manual  control  and  a  longer  mirror 
designed  to  eliminate  image  cutoff  at  long 
focal  lengths. 


Special  Editiol  DAILY  KING  NEWS  Special  Edtion 


KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN.  MISSOURI  64801 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  $100,000.00 

Daily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  answer  to  fir>e 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  able  to  save  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Doily 
King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  can  be  stacked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  a  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 

. CLIP  THIS  COUPON . , 

I'M  INTERESTED  in  saving  money!  | 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  new  Daily  King  Press  to: 

Name _ 

Company  _  Title  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  8i  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 

ms! 


"I  saved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  bought  a  Daily  King,"  says  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Doily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"The  money  I  soved  doesn't  mean 
I  cut  comers,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  at  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  and 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  and  running  circumferential 
register  controls! 

"We  achieve  the  top  quality  I 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


New  Nikon  accessories  include  a  Nikon 
Photomic  F2S  finder  and  EE  exposure 
control  for  the  F2.  The  finder  uses  light 
emitting  diodes  instead  of  the  match 
needle  system  on  conventional  Nikons. 

Also  included  in  the  display  were  the 
new  Fujica  35mm  ST-801  which  replaces 
traditional  match  needles  with  light  dio¬ 
des;  the  Sinar-F  4x5  view  camera,  which 
is  designed  for  field  use,  weighing  only  6 
pounds  with  bellows;  and  the  214  x  214 
Bronica  EC,  with  an  electronic  shutter 
120  or  220  film  capacity,  and  interchange¬ 
able  prisms  allowing  eye-level  viewing. 

In  addition  to  cameras  and  camera  ac¬ 
cessories,  EPOI  introduced  several  new 
enlargers  and  copy  equipment,  including 
the  Durst  CE-1000  Industrial  Copy  j 
Camera.  The  CE-1000  has  four  150-watt 
reflector  flood  lamps  to  provide  even  il¬ 
lumination  to  the  copyhead.  The  baseboard 
holds  originals  to  20x24  in.  An  accessory  j 
lamphouse,  interchangeable  with  the  copy- 
head,  converts  it  to  a  4x5  condenser  en¬ 
larger. 

*  *  • 

CompuScan  has  announced  a  series  of 
new  capabilities  for  its  Model  170  Optical 
Page  Reading  system.  CompuScan  now 
offers  Perry,  OCR-A,  OCR-B,  and  Couri- 
er-12  fonts  with  their  Model  170. 

This  capability,  built  into  an  optical 
character  scanner,  provides  the  user  with 
at  least  a  two-font  capability  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  also  read  a  special  set  of  pre¬ 
planned  numerics.  Price  is  $1000  per  font. 

*  *  * 

Hamada  has  introduced  the  Copystar, 
an  electrostatic  proofing  machine  priced  at 
$2,895.  The  Copystar  can  reproduce  a 
full  newspaper  page  in  15  seconds  with  no 
warm  up  required. 

The  Copystar  weighs  154  lbs.  and  is  25 
inches  wide,  22%  inches  deep  and  14% 
inches  high. 


«  V  * 

Vits-Lagenfeld  of  Germany,  a  European 
leader  in  the  manufacture  of  web  offset 
dryers,  has  joined  with  Rudy  Otepka  As¬ 
sociates  of  Delavan,  Wisconsin  for  the 
manufacture,  sales  and  service  of  the 
Otepka-Vits  Dryer  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 


Compu Writer  11 
now  available 

Compugraphic  Corporation  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new,  low-price  phototype¬ 
setter,  the  Compu  Writer  II. 

The  Compu  Writer  II  offers  more 
features  than  the  original  Compu- 
Writer  and  is  priced  at  $9,950.  The  new 
system  is  capable  of  producing  type 
sizes  from  5%  to  24  points.  Maximum 
line  length  is  45  picas. 

Like  the  original  CompuWriter  the 
new  system  combines  keyboard  and 
photo  unit  in  one  machine.  The  Com¬ 
puWriter  II,  however,  provides  access 
to  more  than  one  format. 
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Never  before  have  SO  few  been  able  to  do  so  mudi. 


If  you’re  using  an  AKI  keyboard 
you  can  piogram  a  complete  for¬ 
mat  change  in  a  complicated  job 
with  just  one  tap  of  your  tittle 
finger. 


On  other  keyboards  the  same 
change  may  take  21  fingers — and 
an  extra  set  of  thumbs  for  thumb¬ 
ing  through  format  code  books. 

If  you  can  do  all  that  with  just  one 
finger  aixl  an  AKI  keyboard,  im^ 
agine  what  you  can  do  with  ten 
fingers.  * 

Perhaps  that’s  why  we  now  sell 
more  keyboards  than  anyone  else 
in  the  busir^ess. 


Find  out  who's  using  AKI  systems  . 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  coilect  ^  :■  ? 

at  (404)  344-9291  or  writing  us. 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.  3480 
Greenbrier  Parkway  S.W.,  Suite 
224  Atlanta,  Ga.  30331.  .  -  “ 


See  us  in  Booths  1814  1820  at 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  '73.  March  15 17 
at  the  Charlotte  Merchandise  Mart- 
and  ask  about  UltraSeries. 


Photocomp  benefits,  problems  described 


The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  JoumaVa 
conversion  to  80%  photocomposition  was 
outlined  in  a  presentation  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference.  In  part 
Mort  Metker,  assistant  production  manag* 
er  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  said: 

We  at  the  Beacon  Journal  were  smug 
and  complacent  with  an  efficient  and 
profitable  hot  metal  operation.  We  had 
little  time  or  inclination  for  innovations. 

But  as  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
mands  increased  we  found  floor  space 
shrinking  and  machinery  becoming  inade¬ 
quate.  We  were  forced  into  consideration 
of  new  processes  and  automation. 

We  began  sending  representatives  to  all 
early  photocomp  seminars  held  at  KNI 
Institute  in  Miami.  In  May,  1961,  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  TTS  perforator  from 
Fairchild.  Early  in  1966  we  signed  a  leas¬ 
ing  agreement  for  an  IBM  1130  computer 
and  ordered  all  the  necessary  hardware 
for  a  TTS  program.  Productive  operation 
was  initiated  in  December  1966. 

Six  Elektron  mixers  were  ordered  early 
in  1967.  These  high  speed  Linotypes  were 
equipped  with  four  magazines,  thermex 
molds,  and  TTS  units.  First  consignment 
arrived  September  9  and  was  in  produc¬ 
tion  on  November  11.  We  were  now  set¬ 
ting  our  classified  through  a  system  which 
was  as  automated  as  possible.  We  were  as 
far  as  we  could  go  in  hot  metal. 

ANPA  assistance 

At  about  this  same  time  we  arranged 
for  computer  backup  with  ANPA  at  Eas¬ 
ton.  Since  the  addition  of  a  data  process¬ 
ing  department  and  a  second  1130  in  Au¬ 
gust  1970  we  provide  our  own  backup  and 
furnish  backup  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  August  1968  we  installed  two  Photon 
560’s  and  all  associated  equipment.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  1968  holiday  advertising  copy 
was  set  in  cold  type.  In  addition  to  all 
display  ads,  comic  pages  were  being  photo 
composed. 

Features  and  strips  are  received  in 
enough  time  to  make  plates  a  week  in 
advance.  In  May  1970  two,  more  versatile 
and  faster  Photon  532’s  replaced  the 
560’s. 

As  photocomp  progressed  we  eliminated 
18  manual  linecasts  and  a  couple  tons  of 
antiquated  hot  metal  equipment.  We 
gained  approximately  2,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space. 

The  end  of  an  era  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  was  being  witnessed  Print¬ 
ers  became  draftsmen,  the  old  make-up 
rule  was  traded  for  T-squares. 

The  original  1130  was  converted  to  16-K 
capacity  and  auxiliary  equipment  has 
been  installed.  This  conversion  enabled 
merging  metal  and  photo  routines  into  a 
single  program,  which  in  turn  permits 
operation  of  a  universal  hook  with  the 
computer  allocating  copy  to  appropriate 
line  casting  or  photo  machine. 

With  a  classified  section  growing  as 
fast  as  a  one-year-old  colt,  it  wasn’t  long 


before  our  modem  hot  metal  operation 
was  playing  “catch-up.”  A  faster,  more 
efficient  production  process  had  to  be  de¬ 
signed  for  typesetting  and  billing  of  our 
classified  liners.  This  section  was  hitting 
35  to  40  pages  on  Sunday  and  15  pages 
during  the  week. 

In  March,  1972  the  classified  was  set 
using  the  photo  composition.  Cold  type 
savings  showed  up  in  the  same  areas  as 
before — handling  time,  cost  of  processing 
type,  and  peripheral  handling  materials. 

There  are  others  but  these  three  were 
the  exact  savings  areas  that  we  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  type  display  advertising. 
They  reflect  the  largest  justification  of 
expense  for  new  machinery  for  a  photo¬ 
comp  classified  system,  the  process  is 
much  more  economical  than  it  appears  on 
the  black  and  white  of  an  expense  pad. 
The  deeper  one  goes  into  full  photo-comp 
the  more  than  “mystery  of  savings”  ap¬ 
pears. 

Since  the  advent  of  photo-comp,  regular 
situations  have  been  r^uced  by  37  people, 
from  215  to  a  current  178.  Productive 
man-hours  per  page  reduction  is  over  one 
hour.  A  comparable  dollar  reduction  can¬ 
not  be  reflected  due  to  ever-increasing 
wage  demands.  High  cost  of  photo-comp 
materials  is  another  important  factor  in 
the  dollar  picture.  Film,  photographic  pa¬ 
per,  and  chemicals  are  usable  only  once. 

Step,  lo  take 

Most  arguments  against  cold  type  are 
given  with  a  cost  parallel  between  that  of 
a  mag  plate  versus  the  stereo  lead  plate — 
consequently  the  real  savings  is  not 
reflected  in  this  argument.  Following,  is  a 
short  synopsis  on  steps  we  have  taken,  or 
should  have  taken,  in  the  installation  of 
photo-composition  classified  and  editorial 
at  the  Beacon  Journal. 

Replace  the  typesetting  program  with  a 
program  to  store  and  correct  text  and 
have  the  ability  to  display  stored  and 
corrected  ads  on  a  printer  for  proof  read¬ 
ing. 

The  program  should  be  completely  mod¬ 
ular.  That  is,  the  typesetting  processor 
should  be  independent  of  the  input  and 
output.  This  allows  complete  flexibility  of 
input/output  devices  used  (I.E.  OCR, 
CRT,  TTS,  Photon  Pacesetter,  Photon 
532,  etc.) 

Command  coding  should  be  standardized 
between  hot  metal  and  cold  type  so  as  to 
minimize  training  problems. 

Training  of  TTS  operators  to  use  the 
new  storage  and  correction  commands 
should  be  given  as  much  time  as  possible. 

In-house  programming  support  is  need¬ 
ed.  It  must  be  planned  for  if  it  doesn’t 
already  exist. 

Deadline  and  timing  requirements 
should  be  analyzed.  The  final  sorting  of 
ads  comes  in  a  more  critical  time  frame 
(i.e.  closer  to  deadline).  Also,  if  problems 
have  occurred,  they  often  don’t  show  up 
until  page  make-up  time. 

An  implementation  plan  is  needed  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  like:  how  will  ads  already 


Mort  Metlior 


running  be  stored  in  the  computer;  how 
many  classes  of  ads  will  be  converted  at  a 
time?  It  is  recommended  that  one  or  a  few 
classes,  beginning  at  the  end  of  classified, 
be  converted  at  a  time;  and  how  will  ad 
storage  conversion  affect  the  billing? 

Font  tables  need  to  be  reviewed  to 
achieve  close  compatibility  between  hot 
metal  and  cold  type. 

Problems  encountered 

The  Beacon  Journal  found  some  prob¬ 
lems,  including  the  following. 

Line  counts  between  hot  metal  and  cold 
type  differed  which  affected  the  billing 
and  revenue. 

Text  is  stored  by  a  number.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  give  users  a  device  to  allow  them 
to  obtain  the  stored  number.  In  classified, 
a  list  is  now  produced  showing  phone 
number,  class,  run  dates,  and  some  text, 
for  every  stored  ad  number. 

There  was  insufficient  disc  space  to 
store  text  and  billing  accounts  receivable. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  large  disc  files 
available  as  more  and  more  text  will  get 
stored  as  time  goes  on.  Also  insufficient 
disc  storage  adversely  affects  the  initial 
design  of  a  classified  system. 

Available  time  on  the  typesetting  com¬ 
puter  is  always  at  a  pi*emium.  However, 
much  time  would  have  been  saved  if  we 
had  done  more  extensive  and  lengthy  test¬ 
ing  of  the  programs  using  a  high  volume 
of  real  data  before  cutover. 

The  photo  typesetter  specs  were  not  as 
advertised  and  we  lost  much  time  in  get¬ 
ting  the  proper  production  off  the  typeset¬ 
ters.  Also  independent  output  modules 
would  have  eased  some  problems  consider¬ 
ably. 

Training  must  be  highest  in  priority. 
Since  most  problems  are  people  problems, 
people  should  be  trained  to  operate  as  a 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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Howto 

make  it  with  letterpress 


you  have  a  lot  invested  in  letterpress  equipment.  It  has  many  years  to  go. 
you  trust  the  proven  quality,  economics  and  performance  of  letterpress, 
you  want  to  enjoy  the  economics  of  photocomposition  at  the  same  time. 

you  know  that  LETTERFLEX  is  the  one  proven  link  between  the  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  of  photocomposition  and  the  proven  performance  of 
letterpress. 

you  see  how  LETTERFLEX  supports  their  customers  with  extensive  field 
service,  research,  and  engineering  personnel. 

you  ask  what  it's  going  to  cost  to  go  LETTERFLEX?  Surprisingly  little. 

Ask  the  40  papers  across  the  country  who  have  gone  LETTERFLEX.  It's 
an  outstanding  investment  yielding  attractive  returns  on 
capital  generally  ranging  from  one  to  two  years. 

go  LETTERFLEX,  the  proven  system,  and 
you'll  have  it  made.  Write  us  or  return  this 
coupon  now... 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 

name  title 

^^RAOE  3  —  newspaper 

address 


state  zip 
phone 

make  aense 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 

- ^W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. - 

Clarksville,  Maryland  2102S 

□  Please  send  literature.  □  Please  call 
for  an  appointment.  □  Please  arrange  an 
analysis  of  our  production  costs. 


Itek  Announces  The 
Do-Everything  Machine 


It  makes  positive  prints  . . .  screened  prints  . . .  positive 
transparancies  . . .  positive  screened  transparencies  . . .  litho 


negative  . . .  Photostat®  copies  . . .  enlarged  prints  from 
microfilm  ...  all  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  you'd  expect.  And 
all  delivered  dry,  permanent,  and  without  a  darkroom. 


TSAVK  T\  »-> 


We  call  it  the  Itek  400  Camera /Processor.  It’s  been  designed 
to  give  you  all-around  input-output  capability  for  a  multitude 
of  jobs. 

Write  today  for  more  information  on  this  versatile  unit, 
including  rental  and  leasing  arrangements. 


Itek  Business  Products,  Dept.  CP 

1001  Jefferson  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14603 


Photocomp 
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team.  Pasting  up  editorial,  for  instance,  is 
completely  different  than  hot  metal 
makeup.  We  found  a  good  makeup  man  in 
hot  type  is  not  necessarily  a  good  coldtype 
makeup  man. 

Depth  in  computer  personnel  is  a  must, 
not  necessarily  programmers,  but  all- 
around  printers  (with  a  good  attitude) 
exposed  to  computers.  We  have  found 
trouble-shooting  is  quicker  with  this  type 
of  individual.  Our  data  processing  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  three  professional  print¬ 
ers  and  two  commercial  data  processing 
men. 

A  word  of  caution — much  valuable  time 
was  wasted  trying  to  have  our  typesetting 
tapes  compatible  with  hot  linecasters  and 
cold  typesetters.  Unless  you  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  budget  and  an  employee  you 
do  not  care  to  see  for  a  year  or  so,  I 
suggest  you  do  not  attempt  this  system. 

Text  (advertising  and  editorial)  should 
be  stored  on  the  computer  and  corrected 
before  any  typesetting  is  done.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  single  factor  making 
photo-comp  editorial  or  classified  liners 
efficient.  Again,  you  must  devise  a  system 
to  proofread  and  correct  before  typeset¬ 
ting.  We  at  the  Beacon  Journal  use  a 
teletype  inktronic  line  printer.  Also  used 
with  some  success  are  CRT  devices  for 
proofreading.  Whatever  you  decide,  be 
sure  to  get  an  upper  and  lower  case  mod¬ 
el. 

Efficient  floor  plan 

Floor  plan  should  be  designed  for  effici¬ 
ent  work  flow  and  adequate  lighting. 
Lights  should  be  no  higher  than  eight  ft. 
Computers  and  peripherals,  as  well  as 
photo  composition  machinery  should  be 
separated  from  the  main  work  area.  Rea¬ 
son — dust  factor. 

Grid  sheets  with  your  column  width 
could  be  pre-printed  eliminating  a  paste¬ 
up  step,  that  of  pasting  down  rule  tape. 
I’m  sure  you  all  have  step  savers  on  that 
end  of  the  system. 

We  experienced  mechanical  problems 
with  CX  tape  readers.  By  purchasing  new 
infra-red  tape  readers,  our  problems  of 
mis-reading  was  eliminated.  Most  cold 
typesetters  use  a  six  or  eight  channel  tape 
for  resetting.  A  speedup  of  throughput 
can  be  realized  if  ^channel  tape  is  used. 

I  cannot  say  enough  for  back  up  in 
classified  photo  comp.  Remember,  when 
you  use  a  computer  to  store  your  classified 
ads  you  are  subject  to  lose  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  single  malfunction.  We  at  the 
Beacon  Journal  have  a  “back  up”  program 
whereby  our  ads  are  periodically  (every  % 
hour)  stored  in  an  area  of  our  computer 
away  from  the  action.  This  means  if  we 
do  bomb  out  a  program  (and  we  have 
done  this  a  few  times)  we  stand  to  lose 
only  a  half  hour  of  ads.  These  ads  must 
then  be  re-entered  through  the  computer.  1 
Full  classified  (except  for  death  no¬ 
tices)  are  now  on  photo-comp  at  the 
Beacon  Journal.  As  we  placed  this  section 
on  the  system  of  photo  composing,  we  j 
increased  the  percentage  of  the  newspa-  ' 
per  to  80%  photo-composed.  j 


UKTROMDWESI 
SOLVES  NEWSPRINT 
HANDUNB  PROeiEMS 


•  Engineered  to  meet  all  tl 
needs  of  the  newspaper 

•  Stacks  5  rolls  high 

•  Can  right-angle  stack  In  a  7 
foot  aisle 

•  Picks  up  rolls  when  laying 
round  side 

•  Unloads  and  stacks  a  tru 
load  of  paper  in  less  than 
hour 

•  All  battery  powered 

•  Clamp  will  hold  any  size 
to  42  inches 

•  Clamp  rotates  in  either 
rection  360  degrees 

•  Clamp  lifting  capacity  1850 
lbs.  at  21-inch  load  centers 

•  Change  from  clamp  to  forks 
in  less  than  five  minutes 

•  Fork  lifting  capacity  2000  lbs. 
at  24-inch  load  centers 

•  Built  with  precision  skill  and 
simplicity 

•  Standard  mast  83  inches 
nested 

•  Width  39  inches 

•  Excellent  indoor-outdoor  truck 
almost  year  around 

•  Most  parts  available  in  your 
town 

•  Cost  to  operate,  pennies  a 
day 


You  can  buy  this  truck 
and  roll  clamp  for 
about  16  the  price  of 
similar  equipment! 


YOU  DESERVE  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OPERATION  MORE  EFFICIENT  AT  A 
COST  YOU  CAN  JUSTIFY.  WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  A  QUOTATION. 

Cektro  Midwest 

1360  No.  Sandburg  Terrace,  Suite  1502,  Chicago,  III.  60610 
Call  (312)  944-1140 
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New  home  for  world  press 
in  London  is  on  Shoe  Lane 


The  London  International  Press  Centre 


ECRM  names  sales  veep 

National  Sales  Manager  John  F.  Con¬ 
nors  has  been  elected  vicepresident  for 
sales  of  ECRM.  Connors  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  sales  and  market  support  of 
ECRM’s  optical  character  recognition 
equipment  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 


London’s  Fleet  Street  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood  have  always  justifiably 
claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  and  still  a 
major  centre  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  world.  Yet  the  many  hundreds  of  for¬ 
eign,  Commonwealth  and  British  provin¬ 
cial  correspondents  who  live  and  work  in 
the  capital  are  scattered  over  a  much 
wider  area,  many  working  from  their 
homes  in  distant  suburbs. 

For  years  newspapermen  have  talked  of 
the  advantages  there  would  be  if  some 
focal  point  were  provided  where  both  the 
newsgatherers  and  the  news  makers  and 
distributors  could  meet,  and  where  many 
of  them  could  perhaps  also  work. 

In  some  countries  this  need  has  been 
partially  fulfilled  by  the  provision  in  the 
capital  of  a  government  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  “information  centre”.  But  in  Britain 
newsmen  are  averse  to  any  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  in  their  affairs,  and 
therefore  reluctant  either  to  seek  or  ac¬ 
cept  government  financial  help. 

Public  Airing 

Thus  it  was  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  in  London  in 
1963  to  mark  their  75th  anniversary  that 
the  need  for  a  press  centre  in  London  and 
a  tentative  plan  to  meet  this  need  were 
given  their  first  public  airing.  Harold 
MacMillan  (then  Prime  Minister)  was 
present  at  the  banquet. 

MacMillan  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
scheme  and  later  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  William  Deedes,  then  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  responsible  for 
information.  There  followed  many  months 
of  negotiation  and  discussion  in  which  M. 
Antoine  Houlez-Basset,  a  French  financial 
journalist  working  in  London  and  an 


officer  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
took  a  prominent  part. 

Finally,  in  1965,  the  Board  of  Trade 
issued  an  Office  Development  Permit  for  a 
Press  Centre  building  in  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  By  this  time,  three  press  bodies  had 
emerged  as  those  most  interested  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  project.  They  were  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association,  the  Newspaper 
Society  (representing  the  major  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers  in  Britain)  and  the  Press 
Club  of  London.  < 

Overlooks  Fleet  St. 

These  three  bodies  together  created  i 

The  International  Press  Centre  Limited. 
Antoine  Houlez-Basset  is  the  chairman  of 
this  company. 

During  the  search  for  capital  and  for  a 
suitable  site,  it  became  clear  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  could  not  hope  to  become  financially 
viable  in  the  comparatively  modest  seven- 
story  form  which  its  planners  had  first 
envisaged. 

The  cost  of  the  site,  escalating  building 
charges  and  other  factors  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  a  much  larger  area  of  office 
space  if  rents  were  to  be  kept  at  a  realis¬ 
tic  level.  The  17-story  building  that  re¬ 
sulted  now  towers  over  Fleet  Street  and 
dwarfs  the  nearby  offices  of  such  world- 
famous  newspapers  as  the  Daily  Express, 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Modern  facilities 

The  Press  Centre  will  provide  commu¬ 
nications  facilities  comparable  with  those 
of  most  newspaper  offices  across  the 
world.  It  is  served  by  a  bank  of  six  high¬ 
speed  elevators,  programmed  for  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  during  peak  hours.  It  will 
be  operable  for  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week.  It  lies  within  easy  distance  of 
day-and-night  bus  routes  and  other  public 
transport  systems,  and  has  its  own  built- 
in  car  park.  The  roof  is  designed  for  use 
as  a  helipad. 

There  will  be  conference  and  banquet¬ 
ing  facilities  adaptable  to  suit  a  party  of 
ten  people  or  a  symposium  of  one  thou¬ 
sand;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Press  Club 
of  London,  which  has  its  own  dining,  res¬ 
taurant  and  recreational  facilities  will  be 
ready  to  move  in,  in  the  early  spring  of 
this  year.  Within  the  building  complex  are 
two  old-estabished  (but  completely  re¬ 
built)  independently-owned  public  houses. 

The  whole  of  the  third  floor  will  become 
a  broadcasting  station  which  will  offer 
recording  and  voice-casting  facilities  to 
other  tenants.  The  management  company 
are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  negotiation 
for  the  provision  of  library  and  press 
information  services.  They  also  plan  to 
run  small  suites  or  single  furnished 
offices  for  short-term  rent  by  visiting  cor¬ 
respondents  and  a  full  secretarial  service, 
as  well  as  “accommodation”  boxes  and  a 
telephone  answering  service  for  the 
freelance  who  still  prefers  to  work  at 
home. 


One  Operation 


TRIMSr 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

Othtr  equipmant 
available  for  rotary  preetat: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 
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a  complete  line 
of  products 
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And  now  -  a  complete 
new  line  of 

Photo  Composition  Productsl 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York  12090 
PRODUCTS  FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  SINCE  1911 


New  system  for  classifieds 
developed  by  weekly  group 


Edward  Alterson,  systems  manager  of 
the  Economist  Newspapers,  gave  a  report 
on  his  company’s  development  of  a  clas¬ 
sified  production  system  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Economist  Newspapers  is  a  group  of 
weekly  and  bi-weekly  community  newspa¬ 
pers  produced  in  San  Diego  and  Chicago. 

Alterson  discussed  work  at  the  Chicago 
plant.  He  said,  in  part: 

The  Chicago  plant  produces  about  19 
weeklies  and  bi-weeklies  of  our  own  plus 
25  weeklies  and  two  dailies  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers. 

We  print  almost  two  million  newspa¬ 
pers  per  week  on  a  four  unit  Metro.  Most 
of  our  own  papers  are  carrier  delivered 
and  those  we  do  for  other  publishers  are 
either  trucked  or  mailed.  We  mail  about 
583,500  papers  per  week. 

I  mentioned  this  because,  although  we 
are  basically  a  weekly  operation,  we  have 
problems  related  to  both  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper  production. 

There  are  three  different  classified  sec¬ 
tions  that  go  into  the  19  papers  of  our 
own  and  we  do  one  daily  classified  section 
for  another  publisher. 

Hut  metal  costs 

In  early  1970,  we  had  just  made  a 
conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset.  But, 
using  hot  metal,  it  was  costing  us  $159,000 
in  direct  costs  just  to  do  the  classified 
pages.  We  figured  that  it  would  cost  us 
$48,300  per  year,  using  photocomposition. 
The  savings  per  year  would  be  $111,500 
just  by  switching  to  photocomposition  and 
computerized  pagination. 

Another  reason  for  using  photocomposi¬ 
tion  machines  instead  of  hot  metal  was 
the  machine-caused  error  rate.  Photocomp 
machines  do  not  transpose  mats,  fail  to 


di-op  a  mat,  or  have  squirts  to  slow  down 
production.  Hot  metal  machines  are  also 
expensive  to  run  when  you  figure  how 
many  spacebands  and  mats  are  replaced 
over  a  year  because  of  damage  or  hair 
lines. 

Speed  is  another  factor  to  consider. 
Linecasting  machines  average  about  10 
1pm.  The  photocomp  machines  that  w'e  are 
using  are  running  between  30  and  50  1pm, 
depending  on  the  number  of  font  changes. 

Available  classified  space  is  also  opti¬ 
mized.  We  are  making  up  both  ends 
toward  the  middle  so  we  could  meet  press 
deadlines.  This  resulted  in  a  large  amount 
of  filler  being  used  to  fill  the  holes  where 
the  two  floor-men  met  in  the  center.  Our 
system  makes  up  from  back  to  front,  so 
we  could  place  editorial  copy  filler  on  the 
first  classified  page,  resulting  in  some  sav¬ 
ings  in  newsprint. 

We  had  looked  at  just  about  every  pho¬ 
tocomposition  machine  that  was  on  the 
market  at  that  time  before  we  had  decided 
that  the  machine  for  us  just  hadn’t  been 
built.  The  only  machine  that  came  close 
was  the  Linotron  505,  which  would  do  the 
job,  but  we  would  need  two,  for  inhouse 
backup.  Too  expensive. 

Special  machine  designed 

In  June  of  1970,  we  approached  Compu- 
graphic  with  an  idea  to  build  us  a  special 
machine.  We  needed  a  machine  capable  of 
at  least  150  1pm,  the  ability  to  control  all 
functions  from  computer  produced  tape 
and  a  fairly  good  mix  of  type  styles — 
6-point  Gothic  and  10,  14,  18,  24,  36  point 
Spartan  book  condensed,  with  bold  in  the 
10  and  14  point.  We  thought  to  modify 
their  existing  4962  instead  of  designing  a 
complete  new  machine. 

We  finally  came  up  with  a  four  font 


twin  lens  machine,  and  by  changing  the 
lens  multiplication  factors  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  font  image  on  the  film  strip,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  fonts  and  sizes  that  we 
needed  .  .  .  except  for  the  bold  face. 

Since  the  classification  headings  were 
the  only  bold  face  lines  used,  we  decided 
we  could  manufacture  the  l)old  when  need¬ 
ed  by  flashing  the  line  three  times  without 
moving  the  carriage,  thereby  increasing 
the  density  of  the  character  on  the  output 
film.  We  were  pleasantly  surprised  when 
distortion  was  very,  very  minimal. 

Six  machines  were  ordered  from  Com- 
pugraphic,  giving  us  a  total  capacity  of 
180-300  1pm.  With  six  machines,  we  also 
had  inhouse  backup,  although  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  Compugraphic  is  that  they  build 
extremely  reliable  machines. 

('.omputor  hardware 

We  have  two  1130  systems,  one  used  for 
production,  and  the  other  one  used  in  the 
business  office.  The  production  machine 
consists  of  an  8K  1130  with  an  additional 
8K  of  Logicon  core,  a  card  reader  and  a 
Calcomp  I)s-12  Disc  Drive.  The  business 
computer  consists  of  the  same  configura¬ 
tion  except  that  it  has  16K  of  IBM  Core, 
and  additionally  a  1403  Mod  6  printer, 
and  an  IBM  Mag  Tape  Drive. 

The  original  classified  system  was  de¬ 
signed  for  Mag  Tape  because  the  2314 
type  disc  drives  were  not  available  at  that 
time.  We  are  now  in  the  pi-ocess  of  con¬ 
verting  everything  over  to  disc,  and  the 
mag  tape  drives  will  go  back  to  IBM. 
With  the  2314  type  disc  drive,  we  have 
the  equivalent  of  20  IBM  1130  Discs.  We 
are  using  one  disc  for  the  system  pro¬ 
grams,  one  for  the  new  ad  file,  one  for  the 
support  files,  &  one  to  hold  the  madeup 
pages,  which  leaves  us  with  16  discs  to 
hold  the  pickup  ad  files. 

The  main  criteria  of  the  software  de¬ 
sign  was  that  it  be  modular,  I/O  independ¬ 
ent  and  fast.  I  don’t  want  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  developing  software  only  to  find 
that  I  had  outgrown  it  because  I  wanted 
to  input  from  a  terminal  or  output  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Richard  D.  Bunker,  special  consultant  to  the  Dyna-Flex  corporation  and  inventor  of  its 
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{Continued  from  page  48) 


different  typesetting  machine.  I  also 
wanted  to  add  little  goodies  now  and  then 
without  tearing  apart  the  entire  system. 

The  perge/merge,  page  layout  and 
some  of  the  support  programs  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  fortran.  Everything  else  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  assembler,  all  running  under  the 
IloO  monitor  system.  All  assembler  mod¬ 
ules  are  written  as  sub-routines  and  as¬ 
sembled  as  main  lines. 

The  justification  module  uses  very  sim¬ 
ple  justification  methods.  All  justification 
calculations  are  done  in  10  thousandths  of 
an  inch  rather  than  some  arbitrary  units 
method,  which  is  designed  to  work  for  a 
particular  typesetting  machine.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  generating  the  line  num¬ 
bers  on  the  proof  copy  for  correction  pur¬ 
poses.  It  contains  an  automatic  kerning 
routine  which,  if  there  is  only  one  word  on 
a  line  and  it  overdraws,  it  will  attempt  to 
force  that  word  to  fit.  In  this  manner,  I 
am  saving  some  lines  that  overdraw  just 
by  a  hair. 

The  command  module  contains  most  of 
the  command  routines  except  those  that 
are  machine  dependent.  Being  only  a  small 
part  of  a  large  system,  it  is  fairly  simple 
to  add  additional  functions  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

Correction  command 

The  edit-correction  routine  is  not  a 
module  but  an  additional  command.  The 
correction  command  is  entered  containing 
a  machine-generated  ad  sequence  number 
so  the  ad  may  be  found  without  searching. 
When  the  ad  is  found,  it  is  written  into  a 
temporary  file  then  re-justified  until  the 
line  containing  the  error  is  found.  Input 
then  switches  back  to  the  CX  Reader  for 
the  correction,  then  back  to  disc,  re¬ 
justifying  under  or  overdraws. 

As  this  is  going  on,  the  original  ad  is 
flagged  as  containing  an  error  and  the 
corrected  ad  is  copied  back  on  the  file  as  a 
new  ad.  I  also  have  the  option  of  punching 
a  new  output  tape  of  the  corrected  ad  for 
second  proofs  or  not,  as  desired  by  the 
operator. 

All  the  output  module  does  is  re-code 
the  Universal  Hex  back  to  TTS,  insert 
any  necessary  machine  function  codes  and 
punch  the  line  out. 

There  is  also  a  core  load  builder  module 
which  brings  into  core  the  modules  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  take  being  processed  similar 
to  FLIPR. 

The  sort  module  is  a  stand-alone  main 
line  which  merely  sorts  a  tag  file  by  clas¬ 
sification,  alpha,  and  size. 

The  perge/merge  module  uses  the  sort¬ 
ed  tag  file  to  find  the  new  ads  and  merge 
them  with  the  standing  pickup  file.  As 
this  is  being  done,  expired  ads  are  by¬ 
passed  and  not  merged  into  the  new  mas¬ 
ter  file.  I  have  the  option  of  extending  an 
expired  ad  to  run  longer,  or  to  kill  an  ad 
out  early.  Normally,  ads  expire  automati¬ 
cally  as  a  function  of  number  of  inser¬ 
tions. 

The  page  layout  module  reads  page 
dummy  cards,  which  give  the  column 
depth,  the  number  of  columns  per  page. 


which  pages  contain  banner  heads,  and 
the  classification  and  size  of  any  multi- 
column  display  ads.  By  having  the  column 
depth  and  the  number  of  columns  per 
page  on  a  punch  card,  the  system  will 
handle  any  size  paper,  nine  column  broad 
sheets  to  six  column  tabs,  or  anything  in 
between. 

The  ads  are  then  laid  out  on  disc,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Economist  rules  of  makeup 
that  is,  an  inverted  pyramid — largest  ad  to 
the  top  of  the  page,  across  the  entire 
classification,  even  if  the  classification 
runs  more  than  one  page. 

The  columns  are  justified  vertically  and 
room  is  blocked  out  so  that  the  multi- 
column  ads  can  be  dropped  in.  A  multi- 
column  ad  number  is  inserted  so  that  the 
pasteup  person  knows  which  ads  go 


where.  As  soon  as  a  column  is  justified,  its 
location  on  disc  is  passed  to  the  hyphena¬ 
tion-justification  program  to  be  punched 
out. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages  of 
modular  programming,  I  would  like  to 
mention  our  experiences  when  on  Sunday, 
January  7,  we  started  producing  a  daily 
paper  for  another  publisher. 

We  had  never  done  a  daily  and  the 
classified  production  system  was  not  set 
up  to  handle  a  daily  publication.  I  could 
not  get  any  programming  prior  to  the  day 
the  publication  came  to  the  Economist. 
Merely  by  inserting  an  additional  com¬ 
mand  into  the  H  &  J  Module  and  one  into 
the  Perge/Merge  Module  to  handle  skip 
dates,  we  were  able  to  produce  their  clas¬ 
sifieds  on  our  system  that  afternoon. 
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Inputs  corns  from  seven,  blind,  non-counting  keyboerds.  There's  also  a  VDT  terminal  for  editing 

and  proofreading. 

Manpower  problem  solved; 
composing  room  simplified 


Dover,  Delaware,  may  be  a  nice  place  to 
work  but  the  Delaware  State  News  com¬ 
posing  i-oom  has  problems  getting  people 
to  live  there.  At  least  for  any  lengthy 
period  of  time.  So  there’s  a  manpower 
problem  which  production  vicepresident, 
Bill  Miller,  describes  as  “interesting.” 

The  News  is  a  23,500  circulation  daily 
with  a  Sunday  edition  circulation  of  ap- 
pi-oximately  2'7,500.  It’s  the  flagship  paper 
of  the  Independent  Newspapers,  Inc., 
group — with  a  total  of  11  papers  around 
the  country.  The  News  also  operates  a 
central  plant  for  nine  weeklies  and 
handles  an  abundance  of  commercial  work 
of  the  circular/flyer  type. 

Miller’s  problem  is  simple  and,  in  a 
way,  enviable.  In  the  past  year-and-a- 
half,  they’ve  gi-own  from  225  to  more  than 
400  pages  a  week,  added  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  a  shopper,  and  expanded  the  central 
plant  and  commercial  activities  noted 
above. 

“We’ve  done  this,”  he  says,  “with  a 
typesetting  staff  of  10 — half  of  whom  are 
wives  of  servicemen  stationed  at  the  local 
air  force  base.  So  there’s  a  constant  turn¬ 
over.  The  women  may  stay  for  a  year  or  so 
and  then  leave  because  her  husband  has 
been  transferred.” 

This  “wives”  group  comprises  all  but 
two  on  the  night  side  staff.  The  day  shift 
has  three  permanent  employees,  the  rest 
are  wives  of  servicemen.  So  Miller  (who 
has  overall  production  responsibilities  for 
all  papers  in  the  group)  and  his  supervi¬ 
sors  set  about  designing  a  system  to  turn 
the  turnover  into  profits.  Keys  were  sim¬ 
plicity,  ease  of  machine  operation,  and 
reliability. 

The  News  is  offset-produced,  with  a  six- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite.  There’s  a  Chemco 
Spartan  II  rollfed  camera,  a  LogE  proc¬ 
essor,  nuArc  fliptop  platemaker,  and 
Stark  platemaker. 

Current  composing  room  configuration 
includes  a  CompuGraphic  4961  TL  and  a 
2961  HS,  two  Compugraphic  9001s,  and  a 


7200  headliner.  Input  comes  from  seven 
blind,  non-counting  keyboards.  There’s 
also  a  Hendrix  5200  stand-alone  Video 
Display  Terminal  for  some  editing  and 
proofreading. 

The  2961  is  a  60  1pm  machine  with  a 
wire  service  strip.  It’s  used  for  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  some  locally-keyboarded,  copy, 
e.g.,  stocks  for  the  Sunday  paper,  "rhe 
4961  TL  handles  box  scores,  some  locally 
keyboarded  copy,  and  some  ad  copy — 
mostly  classified  and  liner  type  using  10-, 
8-,  9-,  or  6-pt.  combinations;  anything 
needing  quick  mixing  of  small  body  type 
combinations. 

The  9001s  handle  all  display  ads,  some 
local  copy,  heads,  and  cutlines.  They  also 
provide  back-up  for  the  straight  matter 
machines  when  needed.  Type  size  range  is 
from  6-72  pts.  One  has  an  8-  and  10-pt. 
lens,  the  other  has  a  9-pt.  lens  in  place  of 
the  10. 

First  photo  comp  in  1970 

The  current  configuration  replaces  a 
JustoWriter/VariTyper  strike-on  comple¬ 
ment  installed  when  the  paper  converted 
to  offset  in  1966.  The  first  photo  unit,  the 
4961,  was  installed  in  November,  1970. 
The  9001s  replace  two  direct-keyboard 
Photon  200s. 

“We  went  for  speed  and  automation  in 
all  our  production  departments,”  continues 
Miller.  “We  had  to  because  of  our  bean- 
stalking  growth  rate.  The  crucial  area, 
though,  was  composition  because  of  the 
turnover  situation. 

“One  of  the  first  things  we  did  when 
converting  to  phototypesetting  was  to  de¬ 
sign  a  mark-up  sheet  for  use  in  all  work. 
I  stress  this  because  a  year  or  so  doesn’t 
give  us  the  time  to  make  trained  composi¬ 
tors  out  of  our  women.  This  is  a  lettered 
form  divided  into  columns,  containing  all 
the  pre-determined  codes  needed  to  run 
the  photo  units.  The  mark-up  man  writes 
a  number  in  each  appropriate  column.  The 


operator  just  goes  across  the  form  and 
follows  instructions.  Period.  She  doesn’t 
have  to  know  anything  about  the  ad.  The 
most  complex  typesetting  is  handled  as  if 
it  were  straight  matter.  We  use  this  sys¬ 
tem  as  most  people  would  use  a  complete 
computer  operation. 

Tape  command  simplifies 

“The  9001s — our  primary  ad  machines — 
have  eight  faces  and  12  sizes  on  line.  We 
can  get  any  combination  up  to  196  differ¬ 
ent  mixes.  All  under  tape  command.  This 
includes  runarounds,  up  to  eight  tab 
columns  with  quadding  within  each  tab 
columns,  etc.  Prior  to  using  these  ma¬ 
chines,  we  used  to  worry  about  everything 
being  perfect  with  justifying  keyboards 
because  of  vertical  spacing;  for  box  { 

scores,  for  example.  Now  we  can,  under 
tape  command,  automatically  set  address 
lines  across  a  four  column  ad  and  put  in 
the  same  amount  of  space  without  calcu-  ' 

lating  or  guessing. 

“In  addition,  using  the  forms  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  simplicity  of  the  operation,  we 
don’t  have  to  w'orry  about  teaching  six 
different  people  how  to  set  ads  and  have  a 
myriad  of  versions  of  six  different  ads. 
They’re  all  the  same.  We  can  put  an  ad 
back  in  for  corrections  and  know  that 
whoever  sets  it,  it’s  going  to  come  out  the 
same.” 

Ease  of  operation  and  a  simplified  work 
flow  system  were  only  two  parts  of  the 
solution  Miller  needed  for  his  turnover 
problem.  A  simplified  operator  training 
program  was  a  third. 

“Finally,  one  of  the  biggest  time- 
consuming  problems  we  had  before  instal¬ 
ling  the  system  was  the  insertion  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  company  logos  in  our 
display  and  classified  pages.  This  is  now 
handled  automatically  by  the  computer. 

There  are  more  than  220  logos  in  the 
system.  A  reverse  leading  feature  in  our 
software  calculates  the  proper  spacing. 

Each  logo  has  an  identification  number 
code  for  easy  retrieval.” 


The  State  Newt'  current  phototypesetting  con¬ 
figuration,  says  production  vice  president,  Bill 
Miller  (standing),  has  enabled  them  to  pace 
record  growth  without  adding  composing  room 
personnel,  streamline  costs,  and  double  effici¬ 
ency. 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 


He's  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  110 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation  _ 


Star  Graphic  will  market 
Xylogic  no-tape  typesetting 


star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Dymo  Industries,  has 
signed  an  exclusive  agreement  with  Xylo- 
gics,  Inc.  to  market  Xylogic’s  newly  de¬ 
veloped  on-line  (no  tape  required),  com¬ 
puterized  editorial  and  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem. 

Called  the  Star  Copy  Processing  System 
(CPS),  it  is  a  modularly  designed  system, 
geared  for  newspapers  and  other  publish¬ 
ing  environments,  commercial  typesetters, 
and  in-plant  typesetting  operations.  It 
gives  the  user  complete  control  of  the 
^itorial/production  process,  enabling  him 
to  generate  original  data  and  to  edit  and 
format  the  copy  prior  to  setting  type. 
Output  is,  then,  fully  formatted,  elimina¬ 
ting  any  need  for  complex  stripping 
procedures. 

Press  conference 

The  CPS  was  a  major  topic  at  the 
February  1  Star  Graphic  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Jersey.  Also  discussed  was 
Star’s  recent  joining  Dymo  Industries. 

The  Xylogic  system  is  currently  in  op¬ 
eration  at  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News  Journal  and  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times.  The  first  Star  Xylo¬ 
gic  System  will  be  installed  this  month  at 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Major  elements  of  the  Star  CPS  include 


And  the  Herald;  the  Sentinel;  the 
Tribune;  the  Journal.  All  have 
trimmed  costs,  improved  efficiency, 
and  are  flying  faster  than  ever  to  get 
their  news  to  the  public.  First. 

They've  done  it  with  Nolan- 
Jampol  material  handling  equipment. 
Copy,  metal,  plates,  rolls,  stacks  and 
bundles  . . .  our  systems  keep 
them  moving. 


multiple  inputs,  central  control  unit,  com¬ 
puter  software,  video  display  terminal 
and  the  CompStar  191.  The  system  is 
modular  in  design  and  powerful  enough  to 
permit  the  simultaneous  operation  of  up 
to  20  direct  input  typewriters,  eight  press 
wire  terminals,  12  Video  Display  Termi¬ 
nals,  two  OCR  devices,  two  tape  punches, 
two  readers  and  four  phototypesetting 
machines. 

Star  President  Ron  Byer  said  at  the 
conference  “we  feel  our  system  greatly 
simplifies  procedures  that  are  usually  so 
costly.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  only 
one-source  total  system  in  operation  any¬ 
where.” 

Star  also  announced  a  new  line  of  non¬ 
counting  electronic  keyboards,  the  Auto- 
Perf  E  and  AutoPerf  EF.  The  keyboards 
generate  six-level,  TTS-coded  paper  tape. 
Both  offer  32-character  visual  display  op¬ 
tions  and  are  designed  to  interface  with 
any  phototypesetting  or  hot  metal  machine 
using  industry-standard  coding  structures 
or  to  input  into  a  computer  system. 

Star  plans  a  new  and  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  sales  and  service  development 
including  opening  a  Western  District 
office  in  Los  Angeles  and  an  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  office  in  New  York  City.  Additional 
district  offices  are  planned  for  Atlanta 
and  Dallas. 


\ 

Everyone  is  talking  about  rising 
costs  and  higher  production 
schedules.  We  at  Nolan-Jampol  are 
doing  something  about  them.  If 
you’re  already  using  our  systems,  you 
know  that. 

If  you  aren’t,  give  us  a  call.  We 
think  you’ll  like  our  answers. 

NOLAN-JAMPaiNC 

Rome.  New  York  13440  •  Area  315/336-3100 

the  news  movers. 


On-Line 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  have  installed  a  new 
$150,000  computer  news  editing  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Tucson  Newspaper’s  new 
$10  million  plant.  The  plant,  currently 
under  construction,  is  scheduled  to  open 
in  August,  1973.  A  Goss  Metro  Offset 
Press  is  also  being  installed  in  the  new 
plant. 

Star  managing  editor  Frank  John¬ 
son,  noted  that  the  computer  TV  ter¬ 
minals  may  “eventually”  be  installed 
in  the  Star’s  downtown  bureau,  which 
will  be  part  of  an  historical  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

*  *  * 

The  Centre  Daily  Times  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  started  construction 
of  a  new  plant,  part  of  a  $1.4  million 
expansion  program.  The  Times  plant 
will  house  a  new  66-page,  full  color 
Goss  offset  press  capable  of  producing 
40,000  copies  of  the  newspaper  per 
hour.  The  Times  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  1898  and  became 
a  daily  in  1934.  Circulation  is  over 
18,000. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  is  scheduled  to  move  into  its 
new  Mission  Valley  site  this  fall.  The 
12.86  acre  development  has  been  under 
construction  since  October,  1971. 

The  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  de¬ 
velopment  includes  a  five-story  struc¬ 
ture  for  editorial,  business,  circulation, 
advertising  and  publisher’s  offices  and 
a  three  story  structure  for  production, 
including  press,  composing  and  mail 
room.  Printing  in  the  new  facility  will 
be  all  cold-type  composition  with  three 
nine-unit  Goss  Metro  Offset  Presses. 

*  *  * 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Daily  Advance  has  announced  plans 
for  construction  of  a  new  $3  million 
plant  outside  Lynchburg.  'The  plant 
is  scheduled  for  completion  by  October, 
1973. 

Photocomposition  will  be  used  at  the 
new  plant  and  a  five-unit  Cottrell  press 
will  be  installed. 

*  4  * 

The  Luveme  (Ala.)  Journal  has 
joined  the  weeklies  converting  to  off¬ 
set,  publishing  its  first  offset  issue 
January  12.  The  Journal  composing 
room  broke  up  “Old  Betsy”  as  the  for¬ 
mer  press  was  known  and  carted  it 
off  to  the  scrap  iron  heap. 

*  *  « 

The  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings 
anticipates  a  move  to  a  new  plant  this 
year.  A  conditional  use  permit  has 
been  granted  the  Ashland  Publishing 
company  to  construct  a  new  building. 
The  newspaper  also  will  buy  new 
presses  to  increase  the  capacity  to  24 
full  size  pages  or  48  tabloid  pages  in  a 
single  run. 

«  *  * 

A  new  Compu'Writer  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  MUwaukie  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view  to  be  used  for  setting  news  copy 
and  some  advertising  matter. 
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Now  it^  ‘catch  and  carry’  convenience 
with  Chemco  Poweilith  Contact  Paper 


Delivered  completely  dry  from  the  processor, 

Chemco  Powerlith®  Contact  Paper  offers  top 
handling  convenience  and  significant  savings  in  time. 

This  new  paper  is  perfect  for  making  contact 
prints  from  line  and  halftone  negatives.  Its  high 
contrast,  white  background,  semi-matte  surface 
makes  it  ideal  for  any  retouching  technique. 

It  can  be  processed  in  a  tray,  or  automatic  film 
processor  without  a  leader,  under  normal  safelight 
conditions. 


Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper  is  available  In 
both  sheets  and  rolls  and  is  another  member  of 
the  Powerlith  family  of  high  quality  products. 

Why  not  ask  for  a  free  demonstration?  Call  your 
regional  Chemcoman  or  write  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Co.,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

N.Y.  11542. 
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U.S.  judge  says  union  code 
has  ^chilling  effect^  on  opinion 


McC-E  seeks 
local  rates 
for  Exxon 

By  Jeff  Mill 

McCann-Erickson  has  been  asking  pa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  whether  the 
Exxon  Value  Center  complies  with  re¬ 
quirements  for  local  retailer  rates. 

The  move  comes  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  continues  to  mull  over  looking 
into  the  entire  question  of  whether  news¬ 
paper  ad  rates  favor  the  large  retailer  at 
the  expense  of  the  small,  local  retailer. 

Letters  have  been  sent  by  Exxon  to  "a 
representative  number  of  newspapers — 
more  than  several  hundred,”  asking  if  the 
Value  Center  would  qualify  for  local 
rates,  and  if  not,  how  could  they  be  made 
to. 

According  to  McC-E’s  Exxon  account 
executive  Foster  Wick,  the  action  was 
undertaken  to  “generate  budget  efficiency 
for  our  client.”  Wick  said  that  McCann 
had  gotten  a  mixed  response,  with  some 
papers  saying  yes,  others  agreeing,  but 
with  modifications,  and  still  others  saying 
that  the  centers  were  unqualified. 


A  federal  judge  in  New  York  says  in  a 
formal  court  opinion  that  compulsory 
union  membership  for  news  analysts  and 
commentators  has  “a  chilling  effect”  on 
the  First  Amendment  protection  of  free 
expression. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brieant  Jr,  filed  recently  in  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  points  the  way  to  a  review  of 
the  issue  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  instance.  Judge 
Brieant  held  that  an  injunction  would  be 
justifiable  to  free  two  radio-tv  personali¬ 
ties  from  further  union  control  but  he  left 
the  status  quo  pending  the  outcome  of 
appeals. 

The  two  principals  in  the  case,  insti¬ 
gated  two  years  ago,  are  William  F.  Buck- 
ley  Jr,  and  M.  Stanton  Evans,  both  well- 
known  advocates  of  conservative  doctrine, 
who  air  their  views  on  network  radio  and 
television.  Buckley  is  publisher  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Review  and  writes  a  column  that  is 
syndicated  to  newspapers,  besides  being 
the  chairman  of  “The  Firing  Line”  broad¬ 
casts.  Evans  is  the  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  a  Eugene  Pulliam  news¬ 
paper. 

Both  asserted  that  they  were  compelled 
to  be  dues-paying  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  although  each  had  an  individual 
contract  with  CBS.  In  order  to  broadcast, 
they  said,  they  had  to  subscribe  to  the 
AFTRA  Code  contained  in  the  union’s 
master  contract  with  the  networks  since 
1950. 

Evans,  the  judge  said,  enjoys  substan¬ 
tial  freedom  of  expression.  He  writes  his 
own  material  and  selects  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  CBS  may  not  alter  his  original 
creative  work. 

Buckley,  too,  is  a  public  figure  who  dis¬ 
cusses  a  variety  of  subjects  with  a  conser¬ 
vative  viewpoint  that  balances  a  network’s 
programming  in  the  light  of  the  rule  for 
fairness. 

While  contending  that  compulsory  mem¬ 
bership  in  AFTRA  constituted  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  on  their  freedom  of 
speech,  both  commentators  joined  the 
union  and  continued  to  pay  their  dues. 
The  “chilling  effect”  which  has  concerned 
the  Supreme  Court  in  numerous  First 
Amendment  cases  “does  exist  here,” 
Judge  Brieant  stated. 

The  court  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  possibility  that  Evans  and  Buckley 
would  be  required  to  cease  their  work  as 
political  philosophers  on  the  air  in  the 
event  of  a  job  action  by  the  union.  This,  in 
turn,  would  lead  to  public  harm  if  stations 
were  unable  to  maintain  a  balanced  view 
in  discussions. 

Judge  Brieant  considered  a  comparable 
situation  involving  membership  of  editori¬ 
al  writers  and  columnists  in  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  suggesting  the  possibility  that 
an  appeal  from  his  ruling  might  open  a 
broader  question  for  the  highest  court. 

However,  he  said,  “we  are  told  that  the 


(Guild)  leadership  has  not  asserted  the 
same  control  over  columnists,  editorial 
writers,  commentators  and  analysts  of 
opinion,  as  in  this  case.” 

Furthermore,  newspapers  belong  to 
their  owners  and  they  print  what  the 
owners  will,  without  any  mandate  of 
fairness,  as  required  for  public  service  in 
broadcasting. 

But  Judge  Brieant  brought  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  effect  that  a  political  endorse¬ 
ment  by  their  union  would  have  on  people 
like  Evans  and  Buckley.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Guild  leadership’s  endorsement 
of  Senator  George  McGovern’s  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency  last  year. 

Applying  similar  action  to  members  of 
AFTRA,  the  court  said,  “A  political  phi¬ 
losopher  holding  himself  out  to  the  public 
as  presenting  views  with  sincerity  must 
have  the  importance  attached  to  his  views 
nullified  if  it  be  known  he  is  a  member  of 
an  organization  raising  money  for  con¬ 
trary  positions  and  taking  adverse 
stands.” 

Radio  and  television,  the  judge  pointed 
out,  are  different  from  the  press  in  this 
major  respect:  the  press  is  open,  at  least 
in  theory,  to  all  .  .  .  “Any  citizen  (if  he 
has  $5  million)  is  legally  free  to  start  a 
competing  newspaper  in  a  major  city  .  .  . 
There  is  no  legal  requirement  to  present  a 
fair  balance  of  opinion  and  analysis — not 
even  a  requirement  of  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  (subject  to  the  libel  laws).” 

On  the  other  hand,  access  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  limited  and  franchises  are  held  in 
the  public  interest.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  court,  stations  must  turn  to  people 
like  Evans  and  Buckley  who  are  qualified 
by  their  education  and  experience  to  as¬ 
sert  for  themselves  and  for  the  general 
public  the  rights  assured  by  Congress  to 
hear  commentary  from  diverse  philosophic 
viewpoints. 

Such  people,  in  the  court’s  view,  are  not 
actors  or  entertainers  who  merely  read 
scripts;  they  are  not  hired  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  an  opinion  to  be  passed 
off  as  their  own  sincere  views. 

“To  the  juggler  and  comic,”  Judge 
Brieant  wrote,  “we  may  add  the  imper¬ 
sonator  of  public  figures  and  the  news¬ 
caster  reading  from  script  who  expresses 
incredulity  by  inflection  or  merely  by 
moue.  But  those  who  do  so,  unlike  Buck- 
ley  and  Evans,  are  primarily  actors  and 
performers  not  discharging  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  by  statute  upon  broadcasters  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  fair  balance  of  opinion.” 

If  he  were  only  a  moderator  or  “star” 
of  a  program,  the  court  said,  Buckley 
could  be  required  to  submit  to  the  union 
Code,  just  as  some  sports  commentators, 
stock  market  and  fashion  reporters  and 
others. 

Nowhere  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
(Taft-Hartley)  did  he  find  any  Congres¬ 
sional  intent  to  use  the  statute  as  a  means 
of  stifling  the  free  expression  or  speech  or 
the  press.  Judge  Brieant  concluded. 


Essentially  local 

Wick  said  that  the  Value  Centers  are 
“essentially  locally  enrolled  retailers”  and 
that  they  offer  tires,  batteries  and  accesso¬ 
ries,  and  so  compete  with  other  outlets 
such  as  Goodyear  and  Firestone.  He  said 
that  it  was  understood  that  these  retail 
outlets  were  largely  qualified  for  the  local 
rates. 

The  letters  were  sent  to  papers  which 
carried  regular  Exxon  schedules,  to  help 
both  McCann  and  Exxon  plan  budget  and 
expenditure  schedules  for  the  campaign, 
which  will  begin  later  this  month. 

The  move  by  McCann,  the  latest  in  a 
series  by  agencies  and  companies  to  seek 
more  beneficial  rates  for  what  are  essen¬ 
tially  franchise  dealers,  comes  as  staff 
members  of  the  FTC  attempt  to  convince 
the  full  Commission  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  rate  structures  in  newspapers. 

Rates  hurt  small  stores 

Some  members  of  the  FTC  staff  are 
claiming  that  ad  rates  tend  to  favor  large 
stores  with  bigger  ad  budgets  than  the 
smaller,  local  retailer.  A  modified  ad  rate 
for  a  large  retailer  could  permit  him  to 
place  more  linage  at  less  cost. 

Meanwhile,  Exxon  is  going  ahead  with 
the  value  center  campaign,  now  in  its 
second  year.  Wick  admitted  that  where 
the  local  rate  has  been  granted,  he  will 
use  it,  but  otherwise,  Exxon  will  have  to 
go  with  the  national  rate. 

A  spot  check  of  papers  indicated  that 
the  most  common  reason  for  rejection  was 
the  necessity  to  list  all  local  outlets  in  the 
ads,  which  could  be  considerable  in  some 
of  the  larger  metro  areas. 

The  FTC  is  reported  to  be  considering 
looking  into  a  variety  of  practices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  favoring  of  local  vs.  regional  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  practices  of  granting 
promotional  allowance  discounts. 
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How  to  make  ads  easier  to  read 


UPI  installs  photo 
scan  converter 

United  Press  International  has  begun 
operation  of  a  Telephoto  Scan-Converter 
that  automatically  converts  domestic  or 
international  picture  signals  to  the  de¬ 
sired  speed  for  use  on  its  circuits. 

F.  W.  Lyon,  UPI  vicepresident  for 
newspictures,  said  the  device  enables  UPI 
to  interconnect  its  domestic  and  overseas 
picture  circuits  on  a  near  real-time  basis. 

It  is  installed  at  UPI’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  and  went  into  service  January 
17. 

The  Scan-Converter  permits  transmis¬ 
sions  from  any  point  in  the  world  to  any 
other  point  without  the  need  to  re-scan  or 
manually  handle  the  pictures  in  any  way. 

Heretofore  the  telephone  and  radio  cir¬ 
cuits  available  in  some  overseas  areas  has 
forced  UPI  to  use  a  slower  speed  for 
photo  transmissions  to  and  from  foreign 
areas  than  used  on  its  domestic  Unifax- 
Telephoto  network. 

The  UPI  Scan-Converter  was  developed 
for  UPI  by  EG&G  Inc.,  of  Bedford,  Mass., 
which  worked  with  specifications  provided 
by  Jerome  J.  Callahan,  UPI  director  of 
Telephoto  engineering,  and  Dewey  Frezzo- 
lini,  UPI  director  of  facsimile  develop¬ 
ment. 

Sheridan  to  sell 
IDAB  equipment 

The  Sheridan  Division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  IDAB  of  America,  Inc. 
that  makes  Sheridan  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  full  line  of  IDAB  newspaper 
mailroom  equipment  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

IDAB  products  include  press  stream 
conveyors,  counter/stackers,  floor  convey¬ 
ors,  shrinkwrappers  and  mailroom  dis¬ 
tribution  systems. 

Completion  of  the  agreement  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Karl  Ziegler,  vicepresident — 
marketing  for  IDAB  and  James  E.  Pruitt, 
Jr.  vicepresident — operations  of  Sheridan. 

They  said  “this  is  a  significant  move  for 
both  companies.  IDAB  obtains  a  much 
larger  marketing  opportunity  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Sheridan  ob¬ 
tains  a  number  of  key  products  that  fill 
out  its  line  of  automation  equipment  and 
systems  for  newspaper  mailrooms.” 

• 

UPI  opens  new 
bureau  in  Annapolis 

United  Press  International  has  opened 
a  new  bureau  in  Annapolis,  the  capital  of 
Maryland. 

Jeffrey  C.  Reynolds,  formerly  Baltimore 
bureau  manager,  becomes  Annapolis  bu¬ 
reau  manager  and  Maryland-Delaware 
news  editor. 

Kenneth  Franckling  was  named  Balti¬ 
more  bureau  manager. 

The  new  bureau  in  Annapolis  will  have 
a  full-time  staff  of  three  newsmen  and 
women.  Its  opening  is  a  part  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region  of 
UPI,  announced  last  June. 


For  typography  to  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  in  newspaper  advertising,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  suggests  the 
following: 

•  Give  type  and  art  equal  importance 
in  layout — not  equal  space  but  equal 
thought.  Type  and  art  should  carry  the 
selling  story  together. 

•  Type  and  copy  are  like  corned  beef 
and  rye.  Read  the  copy  first,  then  look 
for  type  that  suits  it. 

•  Type  and  illustration  should  point  in 
the  same  direction — right  to  the  reader. 

The  headline  is  the  most  important 
typographic  element  in  a  newspaper  ad. 


If  it  stops  the  reader,  he^l  go  on  to  read 
the  copy.  If  it  doesn’t,  he  may  pass  it  by. 
Give  the  headline  plenty  of  thought. 

•  Don’t  set  lines  of  type  too  long.  An 
average  line-length  of  nine  to  ten  words 
is  convenient  and  efficient.  But  shorter 
lines  may  work  even  better. 

•  Adequate  line-spacing  makes  reading 
easier. 

•  Upper  and  lower  case  lettering  is  an 
important  help  to  the  reader. 

•  Avoid  using  type  smaller  than 
10-point. 

•  Type  set  flush  left  and  ragged  right 
is  preferred  by  most  readers. 


OCR  170  IS  MULTI-LINGUAL 


Looking  at  mother  tongues  calmly,  OCR  170  can’t  read 
Swahili  or  Cantonese.  Not  yet. 

But,  OCR  170  zips  through  four  upper/ lower  case  fonts; 
Perry,  Courier-12,  OCR-A  and  OCR-B.  And  it  “machs 
schnell”  with  the  standard  European  font.  And  lee  Espahol 
(reads  Spanish),  pronto.  With  accuracy.  On  the  first  pass. 
So  that  international  phototypesetting  doesn’t  become  an 
expensive  chore. 

In  any  language,  that  means  savings.  Ole! 

See  Series  170  in  action,  at  a  live  demonstration  in  one  of  our 
customers’  plants.  Or,  write  for  our  new  brochure. 


900  Huyler  Street.  Teterboro.  N.J.  07608  Tel:  (201 )  288-6000 
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1972 

November 

linage 

Th«  following  linogt  tabulations  hava 
been  compiltd  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
for  tha  axclusiva  publication  by  Mitor 
t  Publishar.  Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad 
or  publishad  in  any  form  without  axplic- 
it  parmission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
Note:  Nawspapars  marked  wth  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaiina  approx- 
imata  linage  as  follows; 

*  Parade — M.8?2  lines 
t  Family  Weakly-^2,757  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  ....  3,447,934  3,104.807 
‘Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1,503,379  1,411,495 


Grand  Total  .  4,951,315  4,514,302 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Beacon 

Journal-e  Last  year  3,104,807  includes 
1,500  lines. 

Beacon-Journal-S  This  year  1,503,379  in¬ 
cludes  88,820  lines.  Last  year  1,411,495 
includes  80,920  lines. 


i9n 

*Globa-S  .  2.441.238  2.140.977 

Herald  Traveler-m  .  1,409,543 

Herald  Traveler-S  .  1,175,829 


Grand  Total  . 10,185,050  9,909,409 

NOTE:  Record-American-Advertiser  ac¬ 
quired  Herald  Traveler;  Last  publication 
Herald  Traveler-m,  June  17,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  June  18,  1972.  Thereafter  Record 
American-d  became  Record  American 
t  Herald  Traveler,  and  Advertiser-S 
became  Herald  Traveler  t  Advertiser-S. 
NOTE:  Globe-e  Published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Advartisar-S 
Last  year  434,348  includes  195.702  lines; 
Globe-S  Last  year  2,140,977  includes 
390,932  lines;  Herald  American  R  Adver. 
tiser-d  This  year  1,293,237  includes  324,- 
288  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  1,287,470  1,322,178 
’Courier  Express-S  ...  1,483.874  1,330.443 
Evening  Naws-e  .  3,443,548  3,430,502 


Grand  Total  .  4.415,092  4,083,323 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  Cour:er  Ex- 
press-S  This  year  1,483.874  includes  43- 
800  lines;  Last  Year  1,330,443  includes 
14,000  lines. 

Evening  News-e  This  year  3,443  548  i*"- 
cludes  123  704  lines;  Last  year  3,430,502 
includes  137,088  lines. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  3,077,242  2,949,417 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,847,477  1,414,778 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,840,805  1,444.044 

’Times  Union-S  .  1,042,550  1,018,518 


Grand  Total  .  4,771,032  4,297,342 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,794,444  3,293,345 

Journal-e  .  4,821,153  4,409,339 

Journal  ft 

Constitution-S  .  1,950,418  1,830,714 


Grand  Total  . 10,544,037  9,533,398 

NOTE:  Pari  Run  Advertising — Journal-e 
This  year  4,821,153  inclules  259,909  lines; 
Last  year  4,409,339  includes  172,740  lines. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

’News-American-S  _  949,087  775,101 

News-American-e  .  1,478,224  1,420,435 

Sun-m  .  1,949,985  1,454,575 

Sun-e  .  2,425,834  2,334,140 

Sun-S  .  1,894,524  1.747.408 


Grand  Total  .  9,097,454  8,132,079 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — News  Amer- 
ican-S  Last  year  775,101  includes  22,202 
lines. 

News  American-e  Last  year  1,420,435  in¬ 
cludes  15,500  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  2,855,494  2,448,514 
’Advocate-S  .  842,242  440,944 


Grand  Total  .  3,717,734  3,089,440 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Record-e  (See  Note)..  2,940,749  2,729,943 
tRecord-S  .  1,043.183  832,597 


Grand  Total  .  4,023,952  3,542,290 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Record-e 
This  year  2,940,749  lines  includes  315,357 
lines;  Last  year  2,729,493  lines  includes 
373.574  lines. 

Record-S  This  year  1,043,183  lines  in¬ 

cludes  185,080  lines. 

Record-e  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

BINGHAMTON.  N  Y. 

Fress-e  .  1,794,848  1,459,073 

Press-S  .  444.714  541,504 


Grand  Total  2,443,582  2,200,579 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,519,932  See  Note 

News-e  .  2,884  177  See  Note 

’News-S  .  1.149,033  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,555,092  See  Note 

NOTE:  News-e  This  year  2,884.127  includes 
70  133  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  November,  1971. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American  ft 

Herald  Traveler-d  .  1,548.834  . 

Herald  Traveler  ft 

Advertiser-S  .  1,293,237  . 

Record  American-d  .  804  84^ 

Advertiser-S  . .  43^,348 

Globe-e  .  1.994  71 1  I,400,a4s 

Globe-m  .  2,705,528  2,119,401 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  2,407,344  2,090,141 

Observer-m  .  3  031,798  2  737  752 

’Observer-S  .  1,040,270  920,124 


Grand  Total  .  4  479,414  5,748  037 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Observer-m 
This  year  3,031  798  includes  23,454  lines; 
Last  year  2,737,752  includes  20.850  lines. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,485,543  3.012.088 

Enquirer-S  .  1,889  489  1,743,094 

Post  ft  Times  Star-e  3,148,581  2.493.444 


Grand  Total  .  8,523,813  7,448,830 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Post  ft  Times 
Star-e  This  year  3,148  581  includes  15,120 
lines:  Last  year  2,493,448  includes  15,120 
lines. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .......  3,449,807  3,123  277 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  2,047,014  1,893  048 

Press-e  .  3,182,894  3,000,945 


Grand  Total  .  8,499,719  8,017.290 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Plain  Dealer. 
iTi  This  year  3.449.807  includes  175  *51 
lines;  Last  year  3,123,277  includes  120,- 
312  lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  2.047,014  in¬ 
cludes  85  404  lines;  Last  year  1,893,048 
includes  92,149  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  3,182,894  includes  488.- 
345  lines;  Last  year  3,000,945  includes 
385,738  lines. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,487,142  3,322,424 

Disoatch-S  .  1,944,218  1,851,215 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,411.892  1,147,934 


Grand  Total  .  7.045,2n  4,341,777 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  4,134,434  3,849,159 

News-S  .  1,454,107  1,452,473 

Times  Herald-e  . 4,189  299  3,498,827 

’Times  Herald-S  .  1,737,970  1,571,394 


Grand  Total  . 11,717,810  10,571.855 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — News-m  This 
year  4,134,434  lines  includes  Ill403  lines; 
Last  year  3,849,159  lines  includes  194,488 
lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,454,107  lines  includes 
114  320  lines;  Last  year  1,452,473  lines 
includes  88.352  lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  year  4,189,299  lines 
includes  139,815  lines;  Last  year  3,498,- 
827  lines  includes  218,882  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,737,970  lines 
includes  74.080  lines;  Last  year  1,571,394 
lines  includes  83,580  lines. 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2.889.232  2,425.332 

News-e  .  3,114,411  2,802,910 

•News-S  .  1,151,447  1,044,348 


Grand  Total  .  7,157,290  4,472,410 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  3.485.910  3,242,878 
’Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  848,293  747,241 

Post-e  .  4,189,417  3,421,991 


1971 


1972 


Post-S  .  1,872,182  1,575,270 


Grand  Total  . 10,414,002  9,207,380 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Post-e  This 
year  4,189,417  lines  includes  175,335  lines; 
Last  year  3,421,991  lines  includes  120,- 
208  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 
Register-m  914,800 

Tribune-e  .  1.547,474 

Register-S  .  840,051 


807  870 
1,317,892 
801,279 


Grand  Total  3  342,525  2.922,041 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising— Reqister  m 
This  year  914,800  includes  47.000  lines; 
Last  year  802,870  includes  29,91)0  lines. 
Tribune-e  This  year  1,547,474  includes 
40.900  lines;  Last  year  1,317,892  includes 
101,880  lines. 

Reqister-S  This  year  840,051  includes 
291,203  lines;  Last  year  801,279  includes 
304,337  lines. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,110,253  1,915,835 

•Free  Press-S  .  1,030.317  850,147 

News-e  .  3,809,949  3,444,710 

News-S  .  1.931. 191  1,734,219 


Grand  Total  .  8.941,710  7,948,931 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
This  year  2,110,253  Includes  298,701  lines; 
Last  year  1,915,835  includes  223.079  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  year  1,030,317  Includes 
347.210  lines;  Last  year  850,147  includes 
115.447  lines. 

News-e  This  year  3,809,949  includes  478.- 
727  lines;  Last  year  3,444,  710  includes 
347,153  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,991,191  includes  213,- 
371  lines;  Last  year  1,734,219  includes 
213.089  lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,954,814  1,732,251 

•Times-News-S  .  831.309  775,339 


Grand  Total  . .  2,784,123  2,507,590 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e  are 
sold  in  optional  combination;  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Times-e  is  shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,517,418  3,789,913 

•News-S  .  1,455.533  1,473,119 

News-Sat .  857,341  740,445 


Post-m  This  year  4,471,974  lines  Includes 
488,224  lines;  Last  year  3,983,450  lines 
includes  277,043  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,497,012  lines  includes 
174,374  lines;  Ust  year  1,445,921  lines 
includes  311,248  lines. 


News-e  .  2,774,444  2.489,373 

Star-m  . 3,044,129  2,731,095 

Star-S  .  1,872,729  1,498,322 


Grand  Total  .  7,713,522  4.918,790 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  3.485.555  3.031,451 

Times-Union-S  .  1,014,215  1,070,490 

Journal-a  .  1,908,114  1.484.585 


Grand  Total  .  4.409,884  5.784,724 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,997,192  2,593.442 

Star-e  .  1,841,743  1.447,412 

Star-S  .  1,345,934  1.199,774 


Grand  Total  .  4,204,891  5,241,028 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  Last 
year  2,593,442  includes  5,842  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  1,841,743  includes  139,181 
lines;  Last  year  1,447,412  includes  79,507 
lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ..  1.849,405  1,432,837 

•Arkansas  Gaiette-S  . .  492,570  570,004 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  948,288  827,981 

(Arkansas  Democrat-S  .  309,744  312,099 


Grand  Total  .  3,820,227  3,342,921 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram  (See 

Note)  .  3,184,734  2,732,444 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  911,750  803,101 


Grand  Total  .  4,094,484  3,535,745 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  This  year  3,184,734  includes  484,- 
774  lines;  Last  year  2,732,444  includes 
377,214  lines. 

Independent  ft  Press  Telegram-S  Last 
year  803,101  includes  14,444  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,030.512  4,003  477 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising — News-e  This 
year  4,517,418  includes  102  038  lines;  Last 
year  3,789,913  includes  77,053  lines. 
NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ....  1,882,189  1,437,117 
•Journal  Gazette-S  ...  811,541  744.271 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,503,538  2,243,847 


Grand  Total  .  5,197,248  4,425,235 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  2,241,197  1,975,419 

Star-Telegram-e  3,231,837  2,914,907 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,402,722  1,304,100 


Grand  Total  .  4,875,754  4.194,424 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,171,293  2,139,242 

•Bee-S  .  827,940  734,972 


Grand  Total  .  2,999,253  2,874,214 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,475,541  2,347,884 

•Courant-S  .  1,574,443  1,483,094 


Grand  Total  .  4,250,224  3,830,978 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S 

This  year  1,574,443  includes  129.400  lines; 
Last  year  1,483,094  includes  109,200  lines. 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  ! .  2.853,930  2,525,893 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  3,014,274  2,715,245 

•Star-Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S  . .  945,171  932,B72 


Grand  Total  .  .T .  4,835,375  4,174,030 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  5,154,118  4,389,494 

Chronicle-S  .  2,102,159  1,729,584 

Post-m  .  4,471,974  3,983,450 

•Post-S  .  1,497.012  1.445  921 


Grand  Total  . 13.227,243  11,548.851 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Chronicte-e 
This  year  5,154,118  lines  includes  459,889 
lines;  Last  year  4,389,494  lines  includes 
413,152  lines. 

Chronicle-S  This  year  2,102,159  lines  in¬ 
cludes  238.584  lines;  Last  year  1,729,584 
lines  includes  130,170  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,5^,443 

Newsday-S  .  702,925 

Grand  Total  .  4,275,548 


NOTE:  Comparable  figures  for  Nov.  1971 
not  available. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 

This  year  3,572,443  includes  433,440  lines. 
Newsday-S  This  year  702,925  includes 
74,741  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  7,245.313  4,384,014 

Times-S  .  3,810,044  3,522,919 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  1,048,059  1,044.484 
Herald  Examiner-S  ...  384,370  395,482 


Grand  Total  . 12,509,804  11,371,299 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  7,245,313  lines  includes  1,518,107 

lines;  Last  year  4,384,014  lines  includes 
1.151,438  lines. 

Times-S  This  year  3,810,044  lines  includes 
1,390,408  lines;  Last  year  3,522,919  lines 
includes  1,249,221  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,314,305  1,001,825 

tSun-S  .  709,178  577,079 


Grand  Total  .  2,023,483  1,578,904 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,390,524  1,220,812 

News-e  .  1,421,049  1,234,281 

•Telegraph  ft  News-S  .  518,574  407,942 


Grand  Total  .  3,330,147  2,845,055 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,443,403  1,272,549 

(New  Hampshire 

News-S  .  403,824  514,375 


Grand  Total  .  2,047.427  1,788,944 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  2,990,372  See  Note 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,194,187  "  " 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  2,153,242  "  '' 


Grand  Total  .  4,339,801  "  " 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e  This  year  2,153,242 
includes  202,038  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.,  1971. 
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Communications  Update. 
WhoA^hh»t,Whcre,Why,Whcn? 


The  Bell  System  is  scheduling  a 
series  of  day-long  conferences 
planned  especially  for  managing 
editors  and  business  managers, 


to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  innova 


tive  applications  of  communica 


tions  for  newspapers. 


The  conferences  will  be  held 


at  our  Seminar  Center  in  midtown 


Manhattan.  Through  the  latest  in 


multimedia  presentations,  you 


can  learn  how  others  are  using 
the  newest  communications  tools. 
Case  histories  will  show  how  such 
aids  have  helped  newspapers 
cover  stories,  add  subscribers, 
improve  service  to  advertisers, 
cut  costs  and  increase  revenues. 

You  will  have  ample  time  to 
exchange  ideas  with  fellow  news¬ 
paper  people,  both  in  discussion 
sessions  and  informally  at  lunch. 

There  is  no  charge  for 
attending  this  conference. 
We  offer  it  as  a  means  of 
sharing  practical  experience 
in  communications. 

Interested  in  the  fifth 
“W,”  When?  Mail  our  coupon. 


MIAMI.  FLA.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Herald-tn  .  *.343.412  5.4*0.447  Gai.tt.-,  .  1.4*3.542  1. 325.318 

Herald-S  .  2.587.118  2.448.383  fGaiatta-S  .  533,45*  530,383 

News-a  .  2.421,473  2,1W,I87  -  - — — - 

Naw$-S  .  Grand  Total  .  I,?47.178  1.855.701 


Grand  Total  . 11.552.203  10.308.217 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  Harald-m 
This  yaar  4.343,412  includas  239,231  linas; 
Last  yaar  5.440,447  includas  171,947  linas. 
Harald-S  This  yaar  2,587,118  includas 
153,404  linas;  Last  yaar  2,448,383  includas 
103.478  linas. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  2,421,473  includas  52,920 
linas;  Last  yaar  2,199,187  includas  52,920 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1, 924,484  1,421,921 

Journal-a  .  4,327,371  3,852.484 

Journal-S  .  2,243,879  2,020,478 

Grand  Total  .  8,497,934  7,495,083 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq  —  Santinal-m 
This  year  1,924,484  incluoas  23,442  lines; 
Last  yaar  1,421,921  includes  21,520  lines. 
Journal-a  This  year  4,327,371  includas 

23.442  lines;  Last  year  3,852,484  includes 
21,520  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,244,801  2,027,041 

Tribune-S  .  2,004,979  1,8*5,478 

Star-a  .  3,539,788  3,195,072 


Grand  Total  .  7,789,5*8  7,087,791 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Tribuna-S 
This  year  2.004.979  includes  41,208  linas; 
Last  year  1,865,478  includes  41,208  lines. 
Star-e  This  yaar  3,539,788  includes  720,431 
lines;  Last  year  3,195,072  includas  520,914 
lines. 

Tribune-m  This  yaar  2,244,801  includas 

*4,299  linas. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,849,39*  1,323,252 

•Bee-S  .  4*2,430  340.804 

Grand  Total  .  2,312,02*  l,**4,05* 

NOTE:  Bae-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  I,43*,*72  1,137,710 

Star-m  .  1,291,29*  1,173,82* 

tStar-S  .  530,230  471,455 

Grand  Total  .  3,258,198  2,783,191 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-a  .  2.593,i40  Sea  Note 

Tennessean-m  .  2,545,101  "  ** 

Tennassaan-S  .  9*1*48  “  " 

Grand  Total  .  4,101,389  "  " 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.,  1971. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,930,427  Sea  Note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,5*1395  '*  " 

States  I  Item-e  .  2,355,739  "  " 

Grand  Total  .  7,855,7*1  "  " 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.,  1971. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Times-Pi- 
cayune-S  This  year  1,549,395  includas 
140,8*0  linas. 

States  A  Item-e  This  year  2,355,739  in¬ 
cludas  18,307  linas. 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3.*0*.^  3.*90,*93 

Hmes-S  .  3,913,230  3,470,874 

News-m  .  2,834,0*7  2,402,907 

News-S  .  2,780,903  2,522,994 

Post-e  .  1,2*9,208  1,280,3*0 

Grand  Total  . 14,405,498  13  5*7,828 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Timas-S 
This  year  3,913,230  includes  448,794  lines; 
Last  year  3,470,874  includes  33l7*5  lines. 
Nevfs-m  This  year  2,83l0*7  includes 

1,047,9*2  lines;  Last  year  2,402,907  in¬ 
cludes  944,250  lines. 

News-S  This  year  2,780,903  includes  I,- 
741,815  lines;  Last  year  2,522,9l4  includes 
1.504.787  lines. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  3,255,4*8  2,443.470 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,9*4,194  1,501.49* 

Grand  Total  .  5,221,8*2  3,945,34* 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  This  year  3,25l**8  includes  59,498 
lines;  Last  year  2,443,470  includes  43,559 
lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,9*4,194  in¬ 
cludes  44,440  lines;  Last  year  1,501,494 
includes  43,552  lines. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  4,347.112  3,747,184 
tReqister-S  .  1,294,988  1,089,324 

Grand  Total  .  5,442,100  4^834,508 

NOTE:  Register-etm  sold  in  combination; 
Linage  of  one  edition  Register-e  is 
shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  3.439.4M  2.778,192 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,587,582  1,340,857 

Star-e  .  3,222,97*  2,444,591 

Grand  Total  .  8,450,224  4,M5,*40 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Sentinel-m 
This  year  3,43?,***  includes  494,9*0  lines; 
Last  year  2,778,192  includes  329,1*5  lines. 
Sentinel-S  This  year  1,587,582  includes 

184,8*4  lines;  Last  year  1,340,857  includes 
125,480  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  3,222,97*  includes  353,028 
lines;  Last  year  2,444,591  includes  217,- 
884  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,*9*.54*  3,795,242 

•Bulletin-S  .  1.444.254  1,319,211 

Inquirer-m  .  2,710,903  2,701,889 

Inquirer-S  .  2,5*7,059  2,248,147 

News-e  .  1,283,410  1,250,304 

Grand  Total  . 11,904,372  11,314,795 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Bulletin-e 
This  year  3,494,544  includes  1,057,324 
lines;  Last  year  3,795,242  includes  1,242,- 
3*0  lines. 

Bulletin-S  This  year  1,444,254  includes 
*55.849  lines;  Last  year  I,3ll2ll  includes 
413.200  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  year  2.710.903  includes 
401,080  lines;  Last  year  l7()j,889  includes 
504,040  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  2,5*7,059  includes 
*41,275  lines;  Last  year  2,24ll49  includas 
523,922  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,503,174  4,013.7*1 

Republic-S  .  1,477,922  1.418.449 

GaieHe-e  .  4,5*1,50*  3.951.242 

Grand  Total  . 10,742,402  9,383.472 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  A  Sun-Tel.-m  1,3*7,743  1,421,759 

Press-e  .  2,374,0*1  2,487,08* 

•Press-S  .  1,807,982  1.451,115 

Grand  Total  .  5,549,80*  5,559  9*0 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-a  this 
year  2,374,041  includes  38,400  lines. 
Press-S  This  year  1,807,982  includes  50,1*0 
lines. 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Oakland  Press-e  .  2,424,758  2,199,103 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,317,8*4  1.857,745 

Journal-m  .  2,094,424  1,854,714 

Journal-S  .  1,453,950  1,444,930 

Grand  Total  .  4,0*4,442  5,159,389 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  This  year  2,317,844  in¬ 
cludes  104,440  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,720,320  1,320,445 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Patriot 
Ledger-e  This  year  1,720,320  lines  in¬ 
cludes  *9,214  lines;  Last  year  1,320,445 
lines  includes  28,450  linas. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,834,404  1,539,339 

•Times-S  .  574.183  4*5,112 

World  News-e  .  1.977,091  1,5*7,195 

Grand  Total  .  4,387,880  3,571,44* 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising— Timas-m  This 
year  l,83*,*0*  includes  175,889  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  574,183  includes  25,400 
lines. 

World  News-e  This  year  1,977,091  in¬ 
cludes  119,480  linas. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  .  2,349.824  2,149,509 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-S  .  1,318,373  1,123,494 

Times-Union-a  .  2,142,717  2,084,455 

Grand  Total  .  5,810,914  5,357,858 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  A 
Chronicle-S  This  year  1,318,373  includes 
23,442  lines;  Last  year  1,123,494  includes 
21,522  lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,814,240  2,559.990 

♦Bee-S  .  1,023,094  892,457 

Union-m  .  2.024,257  1,554,315 

tUnion-S  .  303.403  343.020 

Grand  Total  .  4,1*4,994  5,351,982 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,911,313  1,725,819 

Globe-Damocrat-we  593,970  785,175 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,575,975  2,511,001 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,919,370  1,994,307 

Grand  Total  .  7,000,428  7,014,302 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globe-Demo¬ 
crat-m  This  year  1,911,313  includes  212,- 
483  lines;  Last  year  1,725,819  includas 
182,208  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we  This  year  593.970  in¬ 
cludes  14,44*  lines;  Last  yaar  785,175  in¬ 
cludes  14,042  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e  This  year  2,575,975  in¬ 
cludes  188,125  lines;  Last  year  ISII.OOt 
includes  138,549  lines, 

Post-Dispatch-S  Last  year  1,994,307  in¬ 
cludes  31,840  lines, 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,499,101  2.080.80* 

Times-m  .  4,427,970  3,431,718 

•Times-S  .  1,730,490  1,414,391 

Grand  Total  .  8,857,7*1  7,128,915 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  4.427.970  includes  7*5,988  lines;  Last 
year  3,431,718  includes  4(2,09*  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  1,730,490  includes  294, - 
701  lines:  Last  year  1,414,391  includes 

193.145  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  3,327,895  2,773,429 

•Tribune-S  .  1,082,27*  1,000,9*8 

Deseret  News-e  .  3,192,592  2.779.412 

Grand  Total  .  7,402,7*3  4,554,209 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2.795,803  2,432  7*4 

tE»press-News-S  .  934,908  928  459 

E«press-News-sat .  335,421  311873 

News-e  .  2,195,050  2,1*2,83* 

Light-e  .  3,274,023  2,881,731 

•Liqht-S  .  1,174,105  1,0*1,548 


•Post-Intelligancar-S  422,143  Sea  Note 

Grand  Total  .  2,384,089 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.  |97l. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,572,4*8  1,4*0,543 

Times-m  .  2,204,534  1,958.879 

Times-S  .  9*9,293  743,13* 

Grand  Total  .  4.748,495  4.142,558 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  2,024,421  1.982,727 

Tribune-S  .  741,218  702,973 

Grand  Total  .  2,745,439  2.485,700 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Tribuna-a 
This  year  2,024,421  includes  32,5*4  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  year  741,218  includes  44, - 
152  lines. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raview-m  .  1,414.433  1,238,205 

•Spokesman-Raviaw-S  ..  *87,794  701,511 

Chronicle-e  .  1,4*1348  1,348,405 

Grand  Total  .  3,944,575  3,308,321 


SYRACUSE. 

Herald-Journal-e  ... 
•Herald-Amarican-S 


N.  Y. 

2,398,145  2,281,894 
902,407  914,142 


1,174,105  1.041.548 


Light-sat .  233,207  193,291  Last  yeai 

Grand  Total  . . 10,948,717  10.172,502  TAMPA.  FLA. 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e,  and  Liqht-e  Tribune-m  .  .  4,004.440  3,194.030 

published  5  days  a  week  only  Tribune-S  .  1,317,744  1,043,922 

Times-e  . .  2,542,230  1,994,514 

Sun  (Sm  Ki  .  7.8*4,414  4^4.444 

•Sun  ^  I**  NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising— Tribume-m 

Sun-Telegram-S  *78,438  See  Note  j^is  year  4,004,440  includes  270,12*  lines; 

Grand  Total  .  3,340,474  See  Note 

NOTE:  Pdrt  Run  Adv6rtisin9“Sun*m  This  TRENTON  N  J 

year  2,**l,83*  lines  inc|^ude$  4I,9M  lines,  jimes-e  . '. .  |■.79^,**5  1,483,902 

;1'Vm  ‘78.638  lines  includes  Advertiser-S  ....  1.179.238  1,127,5*5 

NOTP  ^  r  I  M  Trentonian-m  .  1,317,381  1,353.475 

NOTt:  Sun*m.  and  Tel«gram>e.  ara  sold  !_ 

in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition.  Grand  Total  4  288,284  3,9*5,142 

NOTrNot’me^sured  by  Media  Records  NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
in  Nov.  1971.  NOTE:  Times  Advertiser-S  This  year  1.179,- 

238  includes  23,428  lines  of  Part  Run 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  Advertising. 

fe'”s  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Po*sT-m  .  5,i4i.3w  i;54i;oro 

Grand  Total  8,432,846  7,094,931  .  2,245.297  7.j”.^7 

.  Star-S  —  '9*2]823 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  Star  t  News-e  .  3,050,230  — 

Chronicle-m  .  2.307,024  2,204,512  Star  t  News-S  I  14*  225  — 

Examiner-e  2,3*2,379  2,251,922  _ ! -  - 

Examiner  »  Grand  Total  . 11,583,0*1  11,259,479 

Chronicla*S  1.219,282  1.122,182  NOTE:  Naws  caasad  publication  July  12, 

_  .  _  .  -  -  1972;  Star-e  t  S  became  Star-News  ef- 

Grand  Total  5,888,487  5,578,41*  fective  July  13.  1972. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Star-S  Last 
SAN  JOSE  CALIF  Year  942,823  includes  22.202  lines.  Star 

Mercury-m  .  ..  ’  4  98<:  847  4  244  527  News-S  This  year  1,144,225  includes  24,81* 

News-e  4 >53  344  4,Y34>82 

•Mercury-News-S  1,451,864  1.379,777  WATERBURY  CONN 

T  t  I  lA  ...  American- (see  Note)  ..  1,448,934  1,550,409 

e  .R,publican-S  .  944,499  854,903 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartistno — Marcurv-m  ^  — 

lin«-''?i  Grand  Total  .  2,593,433  2,405,512 

JAl  Yee^fiA  ^■7*4.527  lines  includes  j^qTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m,  sold 

ff 'j.  Tk**'  A  tci  1AA  I-  •  I  J  in  combination;  Linage  of  Amencan-e 

News-e  This  year  4,253,344  lines  includes  j,  .u-,,,- 

159  957  lines-  Last  year  4,334,382  lines  °"'7  '* 

includes  2*1,299  lines.  WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,310,238  3,0*0,033 

SAN  JUAN  P  R  Times-e  .  2.884,735  2,340.534 

Star-m  I  257  09(1  I  041  029  ‘Post-Times-S  .  1.384.009  1,225,798 

Star-S  274,194  198  958  ^ 

_  _  Grand  Total  .  7,580,982  4,644,3*7 

Grand  Total  1,524  292  1,259  987  NOTE:  Times-e  Published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,741,944  See  Note  Reporter  Dispatch-e  ...  l04l,327  1,927,977 
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Post  Standard-m  .  1,148,970  1,089,904 

Grand  Total  .  4.449,542  4,287,942 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising— Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  This  year  2,398,145  includes  23.237 
lines;  Last  year  2,281,894  includes  28,374 
lines. 

Herald-American-S  This  year  902,407  in¬ 
cludes  18,188  lines;  Last  year  914,142  in¬ 
cludes  1I459  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  1,148  970  in¬ 
cludes  14,474  lines;  Last  year  1.089.906 

includes  12,440  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  2,095  483  See  Note 

News-Tribune-S  .  4*3,434  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  2,759.317  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.  1971. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,845,158  1,388,420 

Democrat-S  4ll542  501,008 

Grand  Total  2,478,720  1,889,428 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Democrat-e 
This  year  1,845,158  includes  23,388  lines; 
Last  year  1,388,420  includes  20.840  lines. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun.(See  Note)  .  2,441,834  See  Note 

•Sun-Telegram-S  .  478,438  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  3,340,474  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Sun-m  This 
year  2,441,834  lines  includes  41,948  lines. 
Sun-S  This  year  478.438  tines  includes 
21  828  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m.  and  Telegram-e,  are  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Nov.  1971. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  3,154,1*3  2,5*2,82* 

•Union-S  1,452,303  1,2*8,972 

Tribune-e  3,824,380  3,2*3,133 

Grand  Total  8,432,846  7,094,931 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  2.307.02*  2,204,512 

Examiner-e  2,3*2,379  2,251,922 

Examiner  t 

Chronicle-S  1.219,282  1,122,182 

Grand  Total  5,888,487  5,578,416 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  4,985,847  4  244  527 

News-e  4,753  344  4,Y35  382 

•Mercury-News-S  1,451,8*4  1,379,777 

Grand  Total  10  *91,055  9.982,485 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Mercurv-m 
This  year  4,985,847  lines  includes  179,440 
lines-  Last  year  4,244.527  lines  includes 
241.299  l-nes. 

News-e  This  year  4,253,344  lines  includes 
159  957  lines-  Last  year  4,334,382  lines 
includes  2*1,299  lines. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,257  09(1  1,041  029 

Star-S  274,194  198  958 

Grand  Total  1,52*  292  1,259,987 


Television  columnist  notes  mail 
volume  reflects  lunar  cycle 


NORTON 

MOCKRIDGE 


Richard  K.  Shull,  who  does  the  TV 
Time  Answer  Man  column  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  is  also  television 
columnist  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
claims  he  doesn’t  have  to  look  at  the 
calendar  or  even  the  Hoosier  sky  to  know 
whether  the  moon  is  full  or  new. 

A  full  moon,  Shull  said,  brings  mail  in 
sheer  volume,  “basically  innoxious’’  letters 
and  questions.  But  with  a  new  moon, 
while  volume  goes  down,  Shull  says  let¬ 
ters  tend  to  get  “highly  literate,  asking 
serious  philosophical  questions.’’ 

Shull  has  been  answering  questions  sent 
in  by  movie  and  television  aficionados  on 
newspaper  assignment  for  about  a  dozen 
years.  He  contents  that  not  only  does  the 
mail  volume  ebb  and  flow  from  a  basic 
level  according  to  the  lunar  cycle  but  that 
now  he  sees  two  distinct  areas  of  inquiry 
generally — one  from  older  people  whose 
questions  run  to  what  has  been  and  the 
other  “kids  who  are  just  discovering 
things — what’s  new  and  what’s  going 
to  be.’’ 

Mail  response  from  the  TV  Time  An¬ 
swer  Man  column  is  forwarded  to  Shull  at 
the  News.  He  recalls  one  day  the  syndi¬ 
cate  shipped  a  substantial  lot  in  a  large 
toilet  paper  carton  and  he  had  to  lug  the 
prominently  labeled  box  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  his  home  office.  “Shull’s  Mail  Bag’’ 
in  the  News  is  the  same  Q  and  A  format 
as  the  syndicate  feature.  The  paper  “hu¬ 
mors”  him  with  a  daily  column  too,  he 
explains,  adding  however  that  readership 
is  with  the  mail  bag. 

Accurate  answers  aren’t  always  easy  to 
come  by,  and  frequently  a  700-word 
column  comes  easier  than  a  yes  or  no  to  a 
mail  bag  question,  Shull  says  of  his  work¬ 
day.  “There  is  no  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  show  biz  characters.” 

The  mail  runs  a  gamut  from  requests 
for  celebrity  addresses  (he  doesn’t  give 
them),  to  asking  for  information  that  will 
settle  arguments  and  bets  about  stars’ 
careers  and/or  marriages,  who  played  in 
what  movie  or  series,  why  did  a  program 
go  off  the  air,  or  perhaps  asking  how 
many  story  episodes  “Perry  Mason”  made 
and  how  long  re-runs  will  last. 

Finding  the  answers 

Despite  file  draws  filled  with  bios  and 
long-time  “trustworthy  sources,”  Shull  re¬ 
ports  tough  going  in  running  down  accur¬ 
ate  answers  about  many  television  people 
who  are  “come-latelies”  and  difficult  to 
check  out.  Hollywood  sources  are 
“outrageous.”  He  mentions  the  old  movie 
days  when  a  star  might  have  an  entire  bio 
manufactured — one  case  being  that  of 
cowboy  star  Ken  Maynard  and  his  Texas 
ranch  childhood.  Actually,  Maynard  “came 
from  right  down  the  road  here  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Indiana,  and  got  his  training  on  an 
old  circus  pony.” 

Shull  works  both  at  his  home  office  and 
at  the  News,  where  he  goes  around  mid¬ 
day.  His  daily  television  feature  for  the 
News  is  written  at  home  in  the  evening 


Richard  K.  Shull 


after  prime  viewing  time.  He  prefers 
watching  programs  off  the  tube,  calling 
screening  rooms  a  “clinical  setup,  not  re¬ 
ality.” 

The  daily  News  column  enjoys  special 
messenger  service.  The  Shulls  live  20 
miles  outside  Indianapolis,  and  v;hen  the 
column  is  done  at  night,  Dick  drives  down 
the  road  and  stuffs  copy  in  a  mail  box 
belonging  to  the  News’  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Jack  Sales.  The  editor,  on  his  way  to 
the  city  at  5:30  a.m.,  plucks  copy  out  of 
the  mail  box  and  is  on  his  way. 

Mrs.  Shull,  an  architect  known  profes¬ 
sionally  by  her  first  name  Avriel,  designed 
the  family  home  and  placed  separate 
offices  for  herself  and  her  husband  150 
feet  apart.  There  are  two  young  Shull 
daughters  at  home  also. 

Shull  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times  after  graduation  from  Butler 
University  School  of  Journalism  until  the 
paper  folded  in  the  mid-60s.  He  went  to 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  for  a 
while  and  then  made  an  arrangement  to 
write  for  Bell-McClure  Syndicate  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Indianapolis  to  accept  an  offer 
from  the  News. 

While  he  does  the  UFS  TV  Time  An¬ 
swer  Man  6  days  a  week,  Dick  Shull  also 
writes  two  features  weekly  for  TV  Time 
Service,  sharing  that  assignment  with 
Dan  Lewis  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  James  Bacon  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 


NORTON  MOCKRIDGE  is  a 
seasoned  newspaperman  and 
a  mighty  storyteller.  He’s  a 
magnet  for  the  unique, 
offbeat  and  humorous,  at¬ 
tracting  stories  from  fun- 
minded  readers  and  many 
professional  humorists.  He 
magnifies  the  laughs  with  his 
masterful  retelling.  If  you 
like  to  laugh  you’ll  love 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE. 

( 5  times  a  week) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


SHEILAH  GRAHAM 
IS  A  HUNTRESS! 


With  a  typewriter,  she  stalks 
celebrities  in  the  wilds  of 
Hollywood,  New  York,  Rome, 
London.  From  the  movie  set  to 
the  jet  set,  SHEILAH  GRAHAM 
brings  inside  news  and  pro¬ 
vocative  opinion. 

(3  times  a  week) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  .  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
_ (212)  682-3020 _ 
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Financial  briefs 


Earnings  for  the  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1972-73  were  46# 
per  share  as  opposed  to  41#  per  share 
last  year. 

«  «  * 

Harte-Hanks  has  been  admitted  for 
trading  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  effective  February  5.  Quebecor 
Inc.  will  not  be  traded  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  (Amex). 

*  «  * 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  reported  rec¬ 
ord  earnings,  with  net  income  including 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Am«r!can  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstq.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowlas  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Sannatt  (NYSE)  . 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Laa  Entarprisas  (AMEX)  . 

Madia  Oanaral  (AMEX)  . 

Multimadia  (OTC)  . 

Naw  York  Timas  (AMEX)  . 

Pannax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  . 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Prass  (CE)  . . 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  . . 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  . . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11% 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  27% 

Aldan  Elactronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  I?% 

B.  C.  Forast  (CE)  .  24% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  17'/, 

Boisa  Cascada  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  24'A 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10% 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  24 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  4UL 

Dayco  (_NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  fKS 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  ||S 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  WU 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  I3K 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  140% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  || 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . * 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  . 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  12t 

Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  .  214 

Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . . 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE)  .  SBt 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  42% 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  (CE)  . „„ 

Milgo  Elactronics  (AMEX)  .  25 

Mlllmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  11% 

MInnasota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  B4 

No.  Amarican  Rockwall  (NYSE)  .  lOiA 

Photon  (OTC)  . . . . . ;;;;  3% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  I5% 

Singar  (NYSE)  . "  70% 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  11 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  24 

Whaalabrator-FiVa  (NYSE)  .  18% 

Whita  Consolidatad  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Wood  Industrias  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  .  10 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnback  (OTC)  .  21'/, 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Gray  Advartising  (OTC)  .  14% 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Naadham,  Harpar  I  Staars  (OTC)  .  23 

Ogilyy,  Mathar  (OTC)  .  23'/, 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  2% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  5% 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  .  14% 
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items  at  $1.20  per  share,  an  increase  over 
the  90#  of  1971.  Revenues  were  up  from 
$49.5  million  to  $69.5  million  in  1971. 
Earnings  per  share  were  $1.15  as  opposed 
to  92#  in  1971. 

a  a  a 

Media  General  reported  increased  in¬ 
comes  for  1972.  The  Richmond-based  com¬ 
pany  said  that  operating  income  rose 
10.3%,  and  total  revenues  increased  also. 
The  original  increase  is  slightly  less  than 
$2  million,  from  $116.8  to  $118.5  million, 
but  when  the  discontinued  Newark  (N.J.) 
News  is  removed,  the  increase  becomes 
11% — $103  million  to  $114.7  million. 

There  was  only  a  slight  increase  per 
share,  from  $2.17  to  2.22.  Almost  8  cents 
per  share  was  charged  to  1972  operations 
as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  and  the 
replacement  of  equipment  in  Richmond. 

•  •  * 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  has  issued 
its’  1972  report  on  sales  and  income.  The 
company  showed  an  increase  on  earnings 
per  share  from  $1.14  to  $1.15,  with  re¬ 
venues  up  to  $92  million  from  $81  mil¬ 
lion.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  reflecting  the  general  increase  in 
use  of  newsprint  caused  by  increased  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  «  • 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  President  of  Multimedia, 
Inc.  announced  the  preliminary  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  twelve  months  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1972,  amounted  to  $5,550,000,  an 
increase  of  21%  from  $4,600,000  for  the 
year  1971.  Operating  revenues  for  the 
year  totaled  $42,100,000  compared  to  $36,- 
450,000  for  1971,  an  increaase  of  16*^ 
For  the  three  months  ended  December 
31,  1972,  operating  revenues  were  $12,- 
200,000  representing  a  24%  increase  over 
$9,800,000  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971. 
Net  earnings  for  the  final  quarter  were 
$1,730,000,  an  increase  of  25%  over  net 
earnings  of  $1,380,000  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971. 

Earnings  per  share  of  common  stock 
increased  to  $1.40  from  $1.17  for  the  year 


and  to  $.45  compared  to  $.36  for  the 
quarter.  Earnings  on  a  fully  diluted  basis 
for  the  year  equaled  $1.27  per  share  as 
compared  to  $1.07  in  1971.  Fourth  quarter 
results  on  a  fully  diluted  basis  equaled 
$.40  per  share  compared  to  $.32  for  1971. 
Sisk  pointed  out  that  earnings  per  share 
computations  reflect  the  50%  stock  dis¬ 
tribution  effective  January  2,  1973.  All  of 
the  company’s  outstanding  preferred 
stock  converted  to  common  stock  on  a  one 
for  one  basis  as  of  December  31,  1972.  As 
a  result  of  the  preferred  stock  conversion 
and  the  50%  stock  distribution,  the  com¬ 
pany  presently  has  a  4,387,162  shares  of 
common  stock  outstanding.  Sisk  further 
stated  that  the  1972  figures  were  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  company’s  auditors. 

Multimedia,  Inc.  is  principally  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  newspaper  publishing 
and  television  and  radio  broadcasting  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  trucking  op¬ 
erations  in  North  Carolina. 

*  «  * 

The  Thomson  Organization  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  has  struck  oil  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  publishing  empire  has  a  20% 
interest  in  an  oil  exploration  venture.  The 
other  partners  are  Occidental,  Getty  Oil 
and  Allied  Chemical.  Commenting  on  the 
strike,  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  said  it 
“will  mean  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  coming  years.’’ 

*  «  * 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  reports  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $13,856,000  or  $1.11  a  share  for 
1972  compared  with  $10,714,000  or  86% 
cents  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  from  operations  for  the  year 
was  $157,641,000  compared  with  $123,999,- 
000  in  1971. 

The  interim  report  shows  revenues 
from  newspapers  for  the  year  of  $98,527,- 
000  compared  with  $76,287,000  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Revenues  in  the  final  1972  quarter  to¬ 
talled  $43,462,000  compared  with  $36,593,- 
000. 
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Newsday  tells 
how  drugs  get 
to  Long  Island 

Climaxing  a  six-month  investigation  by 
13  reporters  that  ranged  over  13  coun¬ 
tries  on  three  continents,  Newsday,  a 
Long  Island  newspaper,  has  begun  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  series  of  articles,  “The  Heroin 
Trail,”  tracking  the  movement  of  heroin 
in  detail  for  the  first  time  from  the  poppy 
fields  of  Turkey  to  the  streets  of  Long 
Island. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  an 
investigative  team,  headed  by  senior  edi¬ 
tor  Robert  W.  Greene,  under  the  direction 
of  editor  David  Laventhol  and  managing 
editor  Donald  Forst.  Some  members  of 
the  team  spent  the  entire  six  months 
overseas,  working  in  Turkey,  France  and 
other  European  countries.  Others  worked 
in  New  York  City,  Miami,  Mexico,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Long  Island. 

Commenting  on  the  investigation,  Wil¬ 
liam  Attwood,  president  and  publisher 
of  Newsday,  said:  “Our  reporters  were 
sometimes  followed  and  physically  threat¬ 
ened;  sometimes  their  phones  were 
tapped.  But  everywhere  they  set  up  their 
own  network  of  sources.  As  a  result  of 
their  combined  efforts,  Newsday  has 
uncovered  important  new  information 
about  the  movement  of  heroin.  The  series 
will  name  names  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
expose  political  corruption  and  show  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  heroin  blight  reaches  and 
infects  our  people.” 

Three  reporters  began  full-time  work 
on  the  assignment  in  early  May  by  taking 
a  three-week,  six-hour-a-day,  five-day-a- 
week  course  in  Turkish  at  the  Berlitz 
School.  After  other  preparations,  they  de¬ 
parted  June  4  for  Istanbul.  They  re¬ 
turned  in  mid-December,  six  and  a  half 
months  later. 

The  first  three  months  were  spent  in 
Turkey.  They  lived  in  a  rented  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Istanbul.  From  this  base, 
they  ranged  from  the  poppy  fields  of 
Anatolia  to  the  cafes  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

In  September,  a  second  team,  headed  by 
Washington  correspondent  Anthony  Mar- 
ro,  began  forming  in  Garden  City  to  re¬ 
port  out  the  heroin  story  in  the  United 
States,  concentrating  on  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  Washington,  but  also  traveling 
as  far  as  Mexico,  Miami  and  Montreal  in 
search  of  the  American  connection. 

In  the  meantime,  after  driving  through 
Europe  along  the  route  taken  by  narcotics 
smugglers,  the  overseas  team  set  up  a 
second  base,  in  the  seaside  town  of  Le 
Lavandou,  on  the  south  coast  of  France 
near  Marseilles. 

The  overseas  group  returned  December 
15,  and  after  a  brief  Christmas  rest,  both 
teams  began  putting  their  reporting  into 
story  form. 

The  story  will  be  told  over  tbe  next 
several  weeks  as  a  continuous  narrative, 
organized  along  the  route  that  the  drug 
takes  on  its  way  from  the  source  in  Tur¬ 
key  to  the  arms  of  the  addict  on  Long 
Island.  Each  day’s  story  will  focus  on  a 
specific  aspect  of  the  business  of  heroin. 


HEROIN  TRAIL — Nawtday  invattigativa  ra- 
portars,  from  laft,  Las  Payna,  Knuf  Royca  and 
Robarf  Graana,  in  an  opium  poppy  fiald  in 
Turkay. 

Washington  bureau 
realigned  by  DPI 

A  realignment  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  International  was 
announced  January  18  by  Grant  Dillman, 
Washington  news  editor. 

He  said  the  program  was  in  two  parts: 

— Combining  of  UPI’s  former  separate 
House  and  Senate  staffs  into  a  single  Con¬ 
gressional  staff  headed  by  Steve  Gerstel, 
former  Senate  chief. 

— Establishment  of  a  new  National  Se¬ 
curity  staff,  headed  by  John  Hall,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  covering  the  De¬ 
fense  and  State  departments,  the  Senate 
and  House  armed  services  and  foreign 
relations  committees  and  the  embassies. 

Dillman  called  the  new  system  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  growing  number  of  stories 
that  cut  across  regular  departmental  and 
committee  lines  and  the  concentration  of 
power — and  therefore  information — in  the 
White  House. 

Dillman  said  the  reorganization  would 
not  diminish  the  role  of  UPI’s  Washing¬ 
ton  general  specialists  on  transportation, 
science,  economics,  consumerism,  labor 
and  environment. 

• 

Shopping  guide  started 
by  Indiana  newspaper 

The  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Review  has  begun  publication  of  Shopping 
News,  a  weekly  shopping  guide. 

Publisher  W.  Addington  Vance  said  the 
free  guide  is  mailed  to  postal  patrons 
throughout  West-Central  Indiana  not  in 
the  Journal-Review’s  I’egular  circulation 
area.  The  guide  goes  to  about  11,000 
homes,  Vance  said. 

The  Shopping  News  consists  of  selected 
news,  features,  sports  and  pictures  of 
general  interest  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Journal  Review.  It  has  an 
advertising-news  ratio  of  about  80-20  per 
cent.  Each  of  its  first  four  editions  had 
eight  pages. 

A  combination  rate  has  been  established 
for  classified  and  display  advertising  in 
both  the  daily  Journal-Review  and  the 
weekly  Shopping  News. 

Adrian  L.  “Rusty”  Anglin,  formerly  of 
the  Lake  Charles,  (La.)  American  Press, 
is  coordinator  of  the  Shopping  News. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Co. 
is  being  restructured 

Growth  of  the  Journal  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  which  has  published  the  morning 
Sentinel  and  evening  Journal,  over  the 
past  10  years  led  (January  19)  to  the 
filling  of  plans  for  restructuring. 

The  Journal  Company  will  remain  the 
parent  corporation  and  divisions  will  be 
separately  incorporated  as  subsidiaries, 
according  to  the  filing  with  the  Wisconsin 
secretary  of  state. 

Irwin  Maier,  board  chairman,  said  the 
proposal  will  be  submitted  to  stockholders 
and  to  the  board  at  meetings  March  6.  He 
said  the  company  has  long  operated  on  a 
functionally  depai-tmentalized  basis,  which 
served  well  for  newspaper  publishing  and 
broadcasting. 

But  with  investments  in  printing  and 
other  subsidiaries  (in  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram)  it  became  clear  the  corporate 
structure  needed  realignment — a  division¬ 
al  concept. 

Through  internal  growth  and  expansion 
through  acquisitions,  the  company’s  rev¬ 
enues  have  increased  to  a  point  where 
they  are  expected  to  exceed  $130  million 
for  1972,  Maier  said. 

In  the  restructuring,  two  wholly  new 
divisions  would  be  incorporated  as  subsidi¬ 
aries — Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
two  papers;  and  WTMJ,  Inc.,  operator  of 
radio  and  tv  stations,  and  also  Teltron 
Inc.,  catv  subsidiary  based  at  Wausau  and 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Other  divisions  would  be  a  commercial 
printing  organization  and  an  audio-visual 
materials  operation. 

Perry  Printing  Corp.,  Waterloo,  Wis., 
in  which  the  Journal  has  a  72  percent 
interest,  will  continue  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  parent  company. 

New  boards  of  directors  will  be  chosen 
for  New’spapers,  Inc.,  and  WTMJ,  Inc. 
Other  divisions  will  continue  to  have 
boards. 

The  primary  capitalization  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company — a  single  class  of  1,800,000 
common  shares — would  not  be  changed. 
Holdings  of  1,350  stockholders  and 
unitholdfers  would  not  be  affected. 

• 

War  dead  featured 
in  special  section 

The  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  section  January  29  in 
tribute  to  local  servicemen  who  died  in 
Vietnam.  The  section  contained  194  stories 
and  more  than  100  photographs  of  the 
war  dead. 

The  Record’s  editorial  staff  began  work 
on  the  special  section  shortly  after  Henry 
Kissinger’s  peace-is-at-hand  news  confer¬ 
ence  in  October.  Photographs  and  in¬ 
formation  were  taken  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  files.  The  staff  also  called  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  other  agencies  to  verify 
information. 

Two  editors,  seven  reporters,  and  two 
clerks  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
16-page  tabloid  section. 
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Classified  Advertising  NKV^PApSir  A^iTl^NCK 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ANTIQUES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


l  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS,  2 
1  dollar  annual  market.  Eatab- 
Dok  Column,  now  in  81  newi- 
s,  will  increase  circulation,  hyix> 
r  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  KOtxl 
Samples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
I  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


HOME  BUILDING 


USB  IT  free: — Feature  service  on 
award-winning  home-building  plans. 
Professional  story,  two  glossies  weekly. 
I  As  seen  in  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Aus- 
,  tin  American-Statesman,  San  Antonio 
^press,  others.  I*ublication  gets  1/6 
(810)  for  each  coupon  sale.  Info,  sam¬ 
ple,  Box  154,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


HUMOR 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bossee 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


Jest  Nonsense 

By  ROY  BLISS 

Daily  or  waskly.  Amusing,  modern. 

10  columns  FREE  upon  request. 

No  obligation.  Publications  only. 
I6S5  Royal  Drive,  Reno,  Nav.  89S03 


I  BRIGHT,  INFORMA’nVE  250-word 
legal  column  on  topics  of  interest  to 
the  well-read  consumer:  car  warran- 
ities,  tenants'  troubles,  zoning,  taxes, 
civil  rights,  etc.  Recent  court  cases 
I  of  naUonal  application  are  retold  in 
breezy,  readable  style.  New  column 
already  in  11  papers.  Samples:  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Ritter,  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami  School  of  Law,  (Toral  Gables,  Fla. 
33124. 

!  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week- 
1  ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
I  network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
'  lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar* 

' '  rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro- 
j  ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
,  speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
<  Box  940,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE 

TV-Radio  stations  and  CATV  available 
throughout  nation.  Broker.  State  fi¬ 
nances,  desires.  Box  198,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insursince  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sailing. 

LEN  FE3GHNER  AGENCY 
Boa  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 


OONFIDEamAL  NEXJO’nA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Dally  NEWSPAPE31S  Weekly 
in  EMstem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHErW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  738-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515,  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEX.  HODELL,  Broker 
Salee-Appraisals-Oonsultation 
1888  N.  Ehiclid,  Upland,  CallL  91786 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Authorized  by 


Clsttificsfion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


OUR  GROWTH  PAINS  PROVIDE 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU. 

Substantial  interest  available  in  large  special¬ 
ized  consumer  publication.  Last  FY  gross 
$1,250,000.  Estimate  $2,000,000  in  1973. 
Potential  tremendous.  If  you  think  in  big  money 
terms,  write 

Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  An.  •  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsEWSPAPER^BROKEI^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

l^EWSPAPERS^ANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

••POSITIONS  WANTED^' 

I  Payable  with  order! 


4- weel(t . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  arnt/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  tor  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


••ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

ISamIttanee  should  accompany  clai- 
tlSod  copy  whan  submittad  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 


4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  aiso 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 


DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Naw  York  Tima 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


NcKOtiatlons  for  lalea,  purchasinK,  ap- 
praiainK  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  &  ASSO., 
6614  Ruticers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


T)ie  DIAL  Aicency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDint,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines:  an^raisals.  eonsultina. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OFFSET  WEEKLY— Gross  375M.  Cir¬ 
culation  3M.  Lower  Zone  3.  Needs  lo¬ 
cal  owner/manap-er.  Terms.  Write  Box 
1S6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VVF'^TERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  n(T«et 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $11,000 
terms.  $2,000  down.  Box  1720,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly,  cross 
$7,300,  attractive  offer.  Owner  retirinc. 

I  G<w>d  potential.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

!  CENTRAL  CONNBXrriCirr  estab-  i 
lished  weekly  for  immediate  sale.  No 
I  reasonable  offer  refuae<l.  Ideal  for  a  ; 

husband-wife  team  or  recent  J-crad 
I  lookinc  for  ownership  opportunity. 

I  Send  replies  to  R.  E.  Joyce,  P.O.  Box 
423.  West  Haven,  Conn.  (203)  933- 
1000. 


I  OFFICIAL  weekly,  offset  newspaper 
I  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (includes  job 
'  shop).  Excellent  isdential.  Gross  $36.- 
000.  W'ill  sacrifice  for  $32,000  with 
,$13,000  down  (includes  buildinc).  Box 
260.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  3 — Sparklinc  weekly,  estab- 
lisheil  1888.  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $57,000,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
RILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


ZONE  4:  Weekly  duo,  $700M  plus 
cross,  county  legal  since  1800's,  latest 
offset,  hi-income.  hi-growth  locale, 
could  go  daily,  financial  references. 
Box  1577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


VETERAN  WISCONSIN  NEWSMAN, 
a  Wisconsin  native,  wishes  to  buy  Wis- 
cons'n  weekly  newspaper.  Contact 
David  J.  Lippert,  1135  Elmwoovl  Ave., 
Oshkosh,  Wise.  54901. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  646-3366 


TALK  TO  OUR  GROUP  of  dedicated 
newspapermen  about  your  newspaper. 
We’re  small  (4  dailies,  5  weeklies)  and 
have  excellent  credit  and  reputation. 
Interested  primarily  in  dailies,  min¬ 
imum  $300,000  gross.  E&P  chart  Areas 
3,  4,  or  6.  Reply  to  Box  101,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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WANTED  NOW :  Weekly  located  north 
or  west  of  Ohio.  Your  price;  from 
$100  to  $200,000.  My  price:  present 
owner  works  with  me  for  at  least  6 
months.  Fully  experienced.  Box  238, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY.  Zone  5.  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
price  range  $1.")0,000.  29%  down.  Must 
have  proven  earning  record,  adequate 
stair.  Replies  confidential.  Box  251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  $2.'i0M  gross  up  or 
large  weekly  $100M  gross.  Zones  2.3.4,- 
5.  or  6.  Box  234,  Evlitor  &  Publisher. 


EX-EDITOR,  17  years  experience,  is 
tired  of  PR  and  has  cash  to  invest  for 
working  partnership  in  financially 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily.  38,  single 
and  free  to  travel.  P.O.  Box  51522, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DA1LIE.S  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLE'TTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
e<litors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
260  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  SPECIAL  MARKET  pub- 
;  lication.  St.  Louis  area.  Good  earning 
potential  for  right  publisher.  Box  230, 
Evlitor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^camera^&Harkro^ 


PAKOROL-XM  Automatic  Film  Proc^ 
essor.  17x36,  $1,000.  Stored.  News. 

Gettysburg,  S.D.  57442.  (605)  765-5511. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  (10)  IBM  2315  Disk 
Packs  for  use  on  1130  computer.  These 
are  new  disk  packs;  some  have  never 
I  been  removed  from  original  cartons. 

I  New  cost  $90.00  each.  Also  one  (1) 

’  Teletype  BR.PE18  High  Speed  Punch 
i  and  one  (1)  Teletype  CX602  High 
Speed  Reader,  each  with  a  50-foot 
I  cable  to  connect  to  tbe  1130  computer. 
This  reader  and  punch  have  never 
been  used  either.  Reader  cost.  $492.75: 
Punch  cost.  $885.30.  Will  discount 
;  price  as  a  package,  or  sell  individually. 

;  Contact  Mr.  Tom  Moore,  Asst.  Prod, 
i  Mgr.,  The  Tribune  Company.  P.  O. 
I  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601.  Tele- 
1  phone  (813)  224-7968. 


2  MONARCHS,  1  Elektron,  all  tape 
operate<l  and  in  good  condition.  1 
G-4-4  and  assorted  hot  metal  equip¬ 
ment  including  some  display  fonts  and 
ma.gazines.  Also  1  Master  model  35 
etcher.  Leon  Hove  —  Herald-News  — 
Joliet.  Illinois  (815)  726-6161. 


MUST  SACRIFICE 

Complete  composing  system  IBM 
MTST/MTSC,  new  condition.  Locker 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  122  St.  Van 
Houten  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J.  07055. 
(201)  777-8985. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8.  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 
INTER'TYPES— Three  G-4-4's,  one  F-4- 
4,  one  F-4.  All  in  good  condition.  EL¬ 
ROD— Model  F,  gas  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas,  2400 
pound,  I>umi)erin  Power  Lift. 
WANTED  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact:  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43056 
Ph:  (614)  346-4063 


5<^Z^WAXER 


FOR 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woiioi  proofs,  nowtprint,  o«or- 
loy«  &  Rim.  No  wovy  ridgos,  dry  oroot, 
won  ooio  ot  odgot  or  woi  bloodthrough. 
Cloon  prirtfing.  Frocticol.  Convoniont. 

Calftxated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  cali¬ 
brated  thermostat 


ALcAute  (A,  9/ic. 


lotion  Post  Rood 
CLINTON.  CONN.  06413 
Tologhono:  (3031  661-6000 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  M^ina,  Ohio  44256. 


MAILROOM 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  SYSTEM  —  Com¬ 
plete.  has  handled  7  to  lOM  daily,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  reasonable.  Contact: 
Dave  Jeffers,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  13601.  Ph:  (316) 
782-1000. 


MODEL  T  101  B  PAPER-BOY  folding 
machine.  New  ’67.  not  used  since  ’70. 
Full  details  from  Circulation  Manager, 
Peru  'Tribune,  Peru,  Ind.  46970. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MERGENTHALER  Linotype  Machines, 
Paper  Shear,  L«ad  Room  Equipment, 
Plate  Cabinet  with  Eiectric  Shelves, 
Other  Printing  Equipment.  Parts  for 
Linotyiws,  Hoe  Simplex,  Miehle  41-46 
Presses  and  others. 

WATERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

1206  S.  Fayette  St. 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio  43160 
(614)  336-4271 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (23 A"  cut  off)  equipment 
available  alx>ut  March  1,  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  20003.  Phone:  (202) 
484-4760. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^EWSRACKS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
TYPEWRITERS 


HELP  WANTED 

'''HcTnEMuT^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSRAOKS 
FOR  SALE 

Custom,  coin-op  newsracks  increase 
street  sales!  Very  attractive!  $50  each, 
100  left!  Mail  inquiries  to:  Box  11307, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30310. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  qusJity. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  6-UNIT  Mark  I  Headliner,  10 
years  old,  one  color  half  deck,  one  two 
color  inverted  deck,  A  C  electronic  unit 
drive,  automatic  tensions,  full  spee<l 
pasters,  balloons,  23^*  cut-off.  George 
Oxford.  Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


BRAND  NEW  4-unit  Goss  Community. 
Available  March  1973.  Community 
Newspapers.  Box  1777,  Spartenburg, 
S.C.  (803)  583-5791. 


WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
IV  Pacer  36.  commercial  folder, 
new  1969,  good  condition  $69,000. 
II  News  King,  new  1966,  top 
shape  $29,000. 

II  Thatcher  Helical  gear,  1971  30,000. 

All  machines  carry  six  months  war¬ 
ranty.  Price  includes  installation  and 
instruction.  Send  for  your  free  Econ- 
O-Web  brochure;  Color  Decks,  Per- 
fector  Presses,  4-Color  CIC  units.  All 
designed  and  manufactured  by: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98106 
Call  Tim  York  (206)  762-6770 


48-PAGE  HANTSCHO  web  offset 
press.  This  4-platc  wide  press  consists  | 
of  3  units  with  wood  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters.  22%"  cut-off,  Scott  folder, 
single  delivery,  3:2  with  frames  for  | 
double,  3  pasters,  Cooksey  web  detec-  i 
tors,  PIV  controlled  ink  drive  and  in-  | 
feeds,  two  130hp  CH  drive  motors  (am-  j 
pie  to  drive  5  units).  New  units  can 
be  added  to  this  press.  Now  locate<l  | 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Opportunity  to  save 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars.  Avail-  ! 
able  now.  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108.  Phone  (816)  221-9060.  Telex 
4-2362. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  and  5  units. 
COTTRELL  10  unit  V-22,  2  fold¬ 
ers  and  drive. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22,  1964. 
COTTRELL  3  unit  V-15. 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new, 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

3  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


‘‘LIKE  NEW”  CAN  BE  CONVERTED 
TO  LETTER-FLEX.  20-page  GOSS 
unit  tubular  22%"  cut  off  with  CLINE 
(XINTROLS,  50hp  and  51q>  motors. 
Complete  with  curved  plate  caster  and 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 
Curved  router.  Curved  shaver.  GOSS 
MAT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storage 
tank  with  pump  and  piping  to  each 
fountain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  converted  to  offset. 
For  information  call  (312)  671-2633, 
ask  for  Ed. 


IBM  EXECUTIVE  TYPEWRITERS— 
,  Reconditioned  in  IBM‘8  factory  and 
!  sealed.  3  day  trial.  Model  C,  $432.50. 
I  Maintenance  contract  and  lease/pur- 
■  chase  available  at  extra  charge.  Call 
i  collect.  (312)  327-8810.  Buckingham 

i  Graphics,  Inc.,  1416  W.  Roscoe  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60657. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


ONE  GOSS  COMMUNITY  printing 
unit  with  sidlay.  Wendell  Faught. 
Deming  Newspapers  Inc.,  Deming, 
N.M.  88030.  Phone  (505)  546-2611. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


CIRCULATION  PLUS  is  a  must  month 
after  month.  Professional  phone  rooms, 
lOO*;?-  verified  orders.  Zones  1,  2  or  3. 
CIRCULATION  PLUS 
P.O.  Box  591,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tel:  (203)  528-6990 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  82771 
(305)  668-5034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(201)  6.59-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  j 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard  j 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  CJontact  Bob 
Schults  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub-  | 
lishing  Ck>.,  Stirling.  N.  J.  07980.  j 


PRE.SS  TIME  AVAILABLE— 6  offset 
units,  up  to  24  standard,  48  tabloid 
pages.  We’ve  never  lost  an  account! 
Contact  Earl  Bennett  (312)  428-5533, 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville,  Ill.  60110. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  Goss 
Community  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  capable  of  printing  24  page 
standard  or  48  page  tabs.  Contact  Ron 
Molssinac,  (201)  349-9090,  Reporter 

Newspapers,  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 


STORY  IDEAS 

EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  ideas 
from  Newsfeatures  Associates  .  .  . 

Feature.  Investigative,  Editorial,  Bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  proven  6  years  ...  2  pages, 
twice  monthly  .  .  .  $2.25  mo.  til/forbid 
.  .  .  1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63122. 

I  Help 

Wanted ... 


SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  D«)art- 
ment  of  Journalism  needs  department 
chairman  beginning  Fall,  1978.  Must 
have  PhD  degrro  in  journalism  or 
mass  communications,  significant 
teaching  experience,  solid  professional 
experience.  Prefer  active  scholar.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  desirable.  Du¬ 
ties  include  departmental  administra¬ 
tion,  maintenance  of  relationship  with 
state  press,  teaching  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Contact  Dr.  J.  R.  Hoar,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  University.  Mississippi  38677. 
Phone  (601)  232-7146. 


PhD  OR  NEAR  in  communication, 
journalism  or  relate<l  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis.  Advise  student  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  professor  to  direct  Public 
Relations  emi>hasis.  Rapidly  growing 
department  in  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  System.  Send  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
We  need  a  bright,  aggressive,  enthu¬ 
siastic  salesman  to  sell  and  service  a 
school  program  for  daily  newspapers. 
Experience  in  teaching  or  with  news¬ 
papers  extremely  helpful.  Territory  in¬ 
cludes  parts  of  Zones  4  and  6.  Send 
resume  to  Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  be  consid- 
ereil  for  management  positions  with 
lending  newspaiiers  in  every  state. 
And,  on  a  completely  confidential  ba¬ 
sis!  As  management  consultants  spe¬ 
cializing  in  executive  search,  our  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  accept  resumes  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  do  not  attempt 
to  find  jobs  for  individuals,  but  rather, 
retain  these  resumes  to  match  your 
qualifications  with  client  requirements. 
No  contact  will  be  made  with  present 
or  past  employers  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  To  be  considered  for  openings 
in  the  $18,000  to  $75,000  range,  send 
resume  stating  ix>sition  desire<l.  salary 
requirements,  and  geographical  prefer¬ 
ence  to  CARL  YOUNG.  RON  CURTIS 
&  COMPANY,  O'HARE  PLAZA.  6725 
EA.ST  RIVE-R  ROAD.  CHICAGO.  IL¬ 
LINOIS  60631.  No  fee  and  all  replies 
acknowledged. 


Position  with  an  independent,  growing  Massachusetts 
evening  daily  of  72,000  circulation  will  be  vacant  on 
June  1. 

The  search  starts  now  for  applicants  with  newspaper 
experience,  preferably  strong  in  computerized  sys¬ 
tems,  INCFO,  financial  forecasting  and  Inland  Cost 
and  Revenue  study. 

Send  inquiry  or  resume  to  Denny  Allen, 
General  Manager. 

The  Patriot  Ledger 

13  Temple  Street  Quincy,  Mass.  02169 

Phone  f617)  472-7000 


Market 

Support 

Manager 

ECRM  Inc.,  an  innovative  and 
growing  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
puter  based  optical  scanning 
systems  is  expanding  its  mar¬ 
ket  support  organization  na¬ 
tionally.  A  growth  opportunity 
is  immediately  available  with¬ 
in  the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Atlanta  and  Dallas  areas,  for 
a  professional  with  graphic 
arts  background  and  EDP 
Systems  experience.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability. 

Address  resume  to 
Bruce  McCullough. 

Manager  of  Market  Support 


17  Tudor  Street, 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 
(617)  661-8600 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CIRCULATION 


CIR<;:ULATION  DIRECTOR  for  a 
multi-pni>er  weekly  group  with  200.000 
circulation,  locate  in  Area  9.  Must 
lie  thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  and  voluntary  pay 
systems.  Excellent  income,  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  and  opportunity  for  future 
growth.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
217,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
'  For  progressive  northern  Minnesota 
9.000  offset  daily.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
i  District  Manager  or  number  two  per- 
!  son  on  small  to  me<lium  size  daily. 

[  Good  salary,  many  fringes,  plus  bonus 
:  i>lan.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
I  181,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  WE  BELIEVE  a  circulation  manager 
should  command  professional  status 
and  be  a  vocal  member  of  the  news- 
j  paper’s  management  team.  We  are 
1  looking  for  professional  people  who 
I  are  aggressive,  educated  and  who  are 
capable  of  learning  and  using  new 
methods.  Top  salary,  fringes.  Write 
Bruce  Blackwell,  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers.  P.  O.  Box  1178,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho  83814. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  northwest  Chicago  suburban 
group.  Will  organize  own  department 
and  build  carrier  system  from  ground 
up.  Competitive  salary  paid  to  experi- 
j  enced  energetic  person  ready  to  tackle 
I  challenge.  Send  resume  to  Box  145, 
I  Editor  and  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Southwest  Florida  PM 
newspaper  (Monday  thru  Saturday) 
nee<)s  Assistant  Circulation  Manager 
and  District  Manager.  Only  District 
Managers  experienced  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  will  be  considered.  Salary 
open,  advancement  opportunities  ex¬ 
cellent.  Contact  J.  C.  Freeman,  Na¬ 
ples  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1737, 
Naples,  Fla.  (813)  649-3161. 


WE  NEED  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
no-nonsense  circulation  manager  for 
our  daily  and  Sunday  paiwr.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability,  goo<)  growth  prospects,  good 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  with  minimum  of  three 
years  successful  circulation  expe¬ 
rience.  Degree  required,  advanced 
business  degree  desirable.  Growth 
Dotential  excellent  with  this  pub¬ 
licly  held  corporation.  Candidate 
must  have  General  Management 
potential.  Base  salary  in  the  twen¬ 
ties  plus  outstanding  benefits.  In¬ 
quiries  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Contact: 

PATRICK  J.  QUINN.  JR. 
Gordon  Wahl  Company 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  public 
relations  minded  circulator.  Take  full 
charge  of  two  weeklies  plus  shopping 
guide  in  Monticello,  New  York.  Reply 
to  Southern  New  York  Publishers.  P.O. 
Box  352,  Monticello,  New  York  12701. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  wants  to 
build  a  strong  future  while  developing 
a  strong  classified  ad  department. 
Growing,  medium  sized  daily  in  Zone 
3.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
right  person.  Send  resume  to  Box  159, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  tri¬ 
weekly.  Competitive  situation.  Must 
have  references  and  not  he  afraid  of 
work.  Phone  (615)  526-7161,  ask  for 
Mrs.  Williams, 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Central  plant  producing  number  of 
pai>ers  needs  qualified,  experienced 
Foreman,  to  supervise  steady  flow 
from  photo-composing  equipment.  Good 
climate,  good  salary,  good  benefits  for 
qualified  person  with  good  references, 
^x  167,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  operator  for  daily  Idaho 
Free  Press.  Contact  Keith  Briggs,  Box 
88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83661.  Ph :  (208) 

466-7891. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN  for  Northern  Illinois  bi¬ 
weekly  in  growing  area.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Good  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  46,  Rochelle,  Illinois. 


VICE  PRESIDENT/ ADVERTISING  for 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  multi-city 
weekly  newspaper  groups,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  a  beautiful  West  Coast  city. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  person  with 
strong  advertising  background  and 
general  management  capabilities.  Must 
be  thoroughly  experience  in  sales  pre¬ 
sentation,  leadership  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
203,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  GROUP  wants 
experienced  Display  Advertising  per¬ 
son  with  management  experience  for 
Group  Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Must 
have  exceptional  record  and  ability  to 
organize  and  motivate.  Give  education, 
background,  references  and  anticipated 
salary  in  first  letter.  Box  166,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  needs  commissioned  ad¬ 
vertising  reps  and/or  agencies  in  all 
9  Zones.  Send  resume  or  particulars  to 
P.O.  Box  2829,  La  Jolla.  Calif.  92037. 


EXPERIENCTED  retail  advertising 
salesman.  Immediate  opening.  Daily 
Times,  Lakewood,  N.J.  (201)  363-0230. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROGRESSIVE  OFFSET  NEWSPA- 
PERS  looking  for  advertising  people 
with  ideas  who  can  handle  good  volume 
regional  shopping  center  accounts  as 
well  as  making  initial  contacts  of  es¬ 
tablishes!  retailers  in  Area  2  and  9. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  179,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

FLORIDA 

ADVERTISING  REPRESEHMTATIVE. 
For  long  established  statewide  weekly 
newspaper.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  advertising  sales,  make  rapid 
layouts,  have  car,  be  familiar  with 
middle  part  of  Florida.  Bright  future 
for  energetic,  dependable,  aggressive 
salesman,  who  wants  to  join  our  team 
and  work.  Salary,  expenses,  commis¬ 
sion,  $15,000  potential  first  year.  Write 
Advertising  Director,  P.O.  Box  967, 
Kendall  Station,  Miami,  Florida  33156. 


ISLAND  LIVING:  The  Key  West 
(Florida)  Citizen  offers  opportunity 
for  seasoned  ad  person  who  wants 
to  live  as  well  as  to  work.  Base  sal¬ 
ary.  incentive  plan,  life  and  health 
insurance,  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  Bill  Gibb, 
P.  O.  Box  1120,  Key  West,  Florida 
33040. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  with 
state-wide  circulation  needs  aggressive, 
resourceful,  innovative  business/adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Salary  and  fringes 
attractive.  Send  resume  to  Providence- 
Visitor,  184  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.l. 
02903. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGED  for  10.- 
000  daily  newspaper.  Experienced  in 
sales ;  some  management.  Resume  to 
Ad  Manager,  I.V.  Press,  Box  251,  El 
Centro.  Calif.  92243. 


EDITORIAL 


WE'RE  L(X)KING  for  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  who’s  interested  in  a  career  writ¬ 
ing  position  with  one  of  Central  Ohio’s 
leading  insurance  firms.  Salary  range 
is  $12-14,000  with  generous  benefits. 
No-cost  educational  opportunities  avail¬ 
able.  Box  142,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REIPORTER 
Evening-Sunday  daily  of  37.000  seeks 
aggressive  reporter  with  interest  and 
experience  in  business  writing.  Rapid¬ 
ly  growing  community  in  Portland 
metropolitan  area.  Prefer  Northwest 
applicants.  Send  full  resume  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Rystrom,  managing  editor.  The 
Columbian,  P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver, 
Wash.  98660. 


NEJWS  EDITOR  or  reporter  who  can 
be  trained  for  aggressive,  award-win¬ 
ning  northern  Illinois  daily.  We’re 
small  (6,000)  but  we  take  pride  in  our 
big-time  approach  to  coverage.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  government  coverage, 
feature  work,  some  photography  and 
supervision  of  correspondents  and  staff 
members.  We  want  someone  who  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  concern  for  peo¬ 
ple.  He  or  she  should  be  confident,  but 
not  arrogant.  Send  reply  with  samples 
to  Bill  Hetland,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Republican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008. 


PALM  TREKS,  sun-soaked  beaches 
plus  $10,000  a  year.  That’s  our  offer 
for  energetic,  eager,  intelligent  jour¬ 
nalists  who  want  to  join  America’s 
biggest  weekly  newspaper  located  on 
Florida’s  sunny  Gold  Coast.  He  or  she 
will  deal  with  hundreds  of  corres¬ 
pondents  all  over  the  world,  under  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  a  senior  editor. 
Successful  applicants  must  have  at 
least  2  years  reporting  experience,  im¬ 
agination,  tenacity,  and  willingness  to 
learn.  Applications  to: 

The  National  Enquirer.  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  4264 
Lantana,  ETorida  33462 


E3DITOR/REIPORTER — Ebcperienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Capi¬ 
tol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal- 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  IMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDVrORUL^ 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  aggressive  36.- 
000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Prefer  one  or  two 
years  experience,  but  will  consider  tal¬ 
ented  beginner.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
180,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  Eheperienced,  for  newly 
formed  weekly  in  Mid-Hudson  Valley. 
Good  writing  skills  and  some  knowl- 
e<lge  of  photography  and  layout  desir¬ 
able.  Box  214,  EHitor  ft  Publisher, 


GROUP  WIRE  EDITOR 

Select  and  edit  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  and  sports  copy  from  sev¬ 
eral  national  wire  services  and  the 
Lindsay-Schaub  news  wire.  This  ma- 
teriai,  along  with  copy  from  our  state 
legislative  correspondents,  is  filed  to 
newspapers  in  our  group. 

We’re  looking  for  stability  and  several 
years  wire  editing  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
III.  62525. 


REPORTERS — Need  bright,  aggressive 
reporters  with  2  to  3  years  solid  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  85,000  afternoon  daily 
in  a  Big  10  university  city.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to:  Harold  Fildey,  Execu¬ 
tive  Elditor,  Lansing  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich.  43919. 


SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Evening  daily  of  26,000  is  looking  for 
two  writers  as  staff  additions: 

One  to  share  city  hail  reporting  and 
develop  in-depth,  background  features. 
Should  have  experience,  enterprise  and 
a  lively  writing  style. 

The  other  to  cover  neighboring  “new 
town.”  Should  have  some  educational 
reporting  experience  and  talent  for 
doing  personality  features.  Ability  to 
‘’•'ndle  camera  desirable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial. 

Newspaper  is  offset,  has  won  many 
awards  for  excellence  and  is  published 
jn  an  attractive  new  plant.  Community 
is  one  of  Southern  California’s  finest 
iiving  areas. 

Please  write  (giving  full  information 
and  salary  requirements)  to  Ron  Ken¬ 
ney.  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box  1477, 
Elscondido,  Calif,  92025. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  ener¬ 
getic  and  aggressive  with  a  yen  for 
demanding  assignments  and  opportun¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  an  outstanding  4- 
paper  weekly  organization.  Contact  Joe 
Collins,  Elk  Valley  Times,  Box  9,  Fay¬ 
etteville.  Tenn.  37334.  (615)  433-6151. 


WANTED:  A  BUILDER! 

Ladies,  are  you  looking  for  a  job  as 
a  construction  superintendent?  Are 
Tou  ambitious,  knowledgeable,  have  a 
degree  in  journalism  and  2-4  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  women’s  interest  report¬ 
ing?  Are  you  ready  to  break  new 
ground  and  build  a  modem  new  de¬ 
partment  for  our  paper,  one  that  is 
devoted  mainly,  but  not  restricted,  to 
news  of  interest  to  today’s  women  ? 
Can  you  design  and  produce  a  family 
living  section  that  is  relevant  to  to¬ 
day’s  world  ?  Sound  like  you  ?  Stake 
vour  claim  to  this  exciting  opportunity 
by  writing  Box  202.  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  complete  resume  and 
picture.  Work  samples  and  personal 
interview  required  for  this  equal  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  in  Zone  7. 


COPY  EJDITOR — 80,000-circulation  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper.  High,  demand¬ 
ing  editing  standards  Some  experience. 
University  town  in  attractive  Upstate 
area.  Write  George  R.  Venizelos,  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor,  The  Evening  Press,  Ves¬ 
tal  Parkway  East,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
13902. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  trade  news¬ 
paper  seeking  experienced  individual, 
male  or  female,  who  can  build  a  staff 
and  handle  entire  editorial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Ronald  Matzner,  (201)  696-3000. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Top  quality  reporter/desk- 
man  who  would  like  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  several  newspapers  of  widely 
known  suburban  weekly  group  in  out¬ 
standing  Area  2  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity.  Ideal  for  5-year  person  with 
talent,  broad  news  and  educational 
background  and  desire  to  enter  man¬ 
agement.  Box  226,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE,  OPENING  for  Editor 
with  establiE<ied  25  year  community 
newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois.  Take 
complete  change  of  news  department 
on  this  afternoon  five  day  week  offset 
paper.  Prefer  someone  over  thi^rty 
qualified  by  experience  or  journalism 
graduate.  Salary  <g5en,  company  bene¬ 
fits,  Post  Publishers,  518  Merrill  Ave., 
Loves  Park,  Ill.  (815)  877-1467. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Shirt  sleeves  executive  for  top  edi¬ 
torial  spot  on  25.000  Midwest  PM  daily 
where  quality  work  is  recognized  and 
appreciate*!.  Young  staff  needs  a  lead¬ 
er  with  imagination,  judgment  and 
drive  to  produce  strong  local  and  re¬ 
gional  coverage.  Should  have  editorial 
and  layout  exi>erience  with  comparable 
or  smaller  daily :  no  PR  types,  please. 
Box  221,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  leadership  and 
knowhow  to  run  sports  staff  of  me¬ 
dium  AM  daily  in  progressive  city. 
Resume  to  Box  266,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENTERPRISING  PM  (20,000)  circula¬ 
tion  in  Midwest  seeks  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  knowledgeable  newsroom  man¬ 
ager  who  is  capable  of  guiding  and 
directing  an  exceptionally  strong  staff 
of  20.  ’The  newspaper  is  in  a  highly 
competitive  news  market  but  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  with  a  more  modem  and 
acceptable  news  product.  Presently  6 
days  and  considering  going  7.  If  you 
knew  the  news  business  well  and  can 
capably  lead  a  young  staff  and  be  a 
forceful  community  leader  through 
inciteful  e<litorials  and  community  in¬ 
volvement,  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to  Box 
269,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Unique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  staff 
with  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverage  of  Illinois  State 
legislature,  interpretation  of  state  is¬ 
sues  and  preparation  of  editorials  on 
state,  national  and  international  issues. 
Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  advanced  degree  preferre<l.  Send 
resume  to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62525. 


REPORTER  for  growing  organization. 
Competitive  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  not  afraid  of  work.  Phone 
(615)  526-7161,  ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  by 
monthly  photographic  trade  magazine. 
Will  also  assist  with  several  business 
newsletters.  Knowledge  of  page  layout 
and  offset  printing  tMhniques  give  you 
the  edge.  Photographic  experience 
helpful.  Attractive  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions  in  modern  office. 
Tell  it  ali,  including  present  salary,  in 
your  first  letter  to  John  Dancer,  Photo 
Marketing,  603  Lansing  Ave.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  49202. 


RAPID  GROWTH  of  9,000  plus  circu¬ 
lation  84-page  weekly  paper,  lower 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  has  created  vacancy 
in  news  department.  Writing  experi¬ 
ence  essential,  camera  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Cape  Coral 
Breeze.  Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 
33904. 


MANAGING  EJDITOR  for  new  bi¬ 
weekly  tabloid  business  paper  in  mar¬ 
keting  field.  Publication  has  20  year 
history  as  monthly.  Applicants  should 
have  reporting,  copy  desk  skills,  plus 
ability  to  come  up  with  story  ideas. 
Experience  in  marketing  a  plus  but  not 
essential.  Chicago  location.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Louis  Haugh,  Elditor,  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion,  740  Rush 
St..  Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WE  NEED  an  experienced  reporter 
and  a  solid  copy  editor  to  round  out  a 
Krowin?,  airKressive  staff  under  new 
manatrement.  Rapidly  expandingr  city 
of  50,000  with  excellent  recreational 
and  cultural  facilities  and  without  the 
massive  discomforts  of  griant  urban 
centers.  Send  resume,  references,  and 
clips  to  John  C.  Ginn,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Jackson  Sun,  246  W,  Lafayette, 
Jackson,  Tennessee  38801. 

SPORTSWRITER  needed  by  Illinois 
State  Journal-Refcister.  Emphasis  is  on 
local  coverage,  but  opportunity  exists 
for  some  college  and  professional  cov¬ 
erage,  Seeking  person  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  or  a  talented  college  grad. 
Duties  will  include  writing  and  desk- 
work.  Prefer  applicants  from  Zones  8 
and  5.  Write  or  call  Orval  McGuire. 
Personnel  Manager,  318  S.  6th  St., 
Springfield.  III.  62701.  (217)  544-5711. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Take  charge  of  news  operation  of 
Mid-Ohio,  24,000,  six-day,  community 
minded  paper.  You  will  direct  staff, 
oversee  copy  production,  handle  edi¬ 
torials.  be  community  involved.  City 
has  many  assets.  Box  166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  respected, 
fast-growing  Philadelphia  area  business 
newsweekly.  Hard  work  but  bright  j 
future  for  energetic,  seasoned  reporter 
and  first-rate  writer.  Must  he  able  to  i 
plan  and  produce  lively  short  features 
as  well  as  clear,  concise  news  reports. 
General  knowledge  of  business  prefer-  i 
able.  Send  resume  and  one  or  two  ap¬ 
propriate  samples  to  Box  258,  EMitor 
&  Publisher.  j 

3  SPORTSWRITERS  NEEDED  for 
new  central  Pennsylvania  sports  week-  ‘ 
ly.  Must  have  knowledge  of  and  interest  j 
in  sports  and  ability  to  edit  copy, 
write  headlines,  etc.  Openings  immed-  i 
lately.  Also  need  circulation  manager. 
Contact  Central  Pennsylvania  SPORTS  ! 
NEWS,  Inc.,  8935  Jonestown  Rd.,  Har-  ' 
risburg.  Pa.  Phone  (717)  645-4235.  j 

ONE  OF  A  KIND  j 

Interesting,  worthwhile  job  seeks  ! 

right  person.  Editorial  assistant  to  j 

director  magazine  anthology,  bi- 
monthly._  Heavy  experience,  edi¬ 
torial  skills,  excellent  literary  taste 
essential.  Also  strong  administra-  ' 

tive  ability,  handle  massive  detail,  I 

good  at  figures.  Former  editors  ; 

have  a  leg-up  on  other  applicants. 
Opportunity  for  growth.  Location  ] 

Long  Island,  N.Y.  Full  time.  Write 
Box  240,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  tri-weekly.  Must 
be  experienced.  Phone  (615)  526-7161, 
ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Offset  daily, 
strong  in  photojournalism,  professional 
experience  mandatory.  Send  samples  to 
Ekiward  D.  Casey,  Executive  Eklitor, 
ENening  Capital,  Annapolis.  Md.  21401. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSMAN— Fully 
experienced  to  lead  shift.  Highest 
wages  paid  plus  all  fringe  benefits. 
Young,  growing  plant  locate  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Send  resume  to  Box 
89,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join  one 
of  the  finest  major  metropolitan 
newspapers.  We  are  conducting  a 
job  search  for  an  individual  who 
ran  assume  total  responsibility  for 
a  large  modern  composing  room 
which  includes  about  80  foremen. 
Our  employees  know  of  this 
search. 

We  seek  an  individual  who  has  the 
experience — supervising  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  at  least  200  people:  in 
both  hot  metal  and  cold  type :  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of 
ITU  contracts;  in  directing  and 
communicating  reports  and  stud¬ 
ies  :  in  converting  to  new  systems 
and  procedures.  Must  be  an  honest 
and  fair  leader  who  can  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  several  levels  of 
management. 

We  offer  an  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  professional  and  financial 
growth,  an  outstanding  benefit 
package  including  profit  sharing, 
the  challenge  of  a  dynamic  lender 
in  the  industry.  Your  reply  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  200,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity  available  in  corporate  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  individual  with  approximately  ten 
years  experience.  Must  have  held  responsible 
position  with  top  level  editorial  assignment 
and  proven  success  as  a  business  writer.  Ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  offers  excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact:  Manager,  Manpower  Plan¬ 
ning  &  Recruiting,  Deere  &  Company,  John 
Deere  Road,  Moline,  III.  61265. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Positions  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


CIRCVLATION 


MASTER  OF  JOURNALISM  deRree,  MAVERICK  CIRCULATOR— Ready  to 
4  years  professional  experience,  desires  build  your  circulation  and  revenue. 

;  teaching  position  in  Zone  6  or  sur-  Fully  exi>erience<l  in  all  modern  mar- 
!  roundinR  states.  Box  247,  Efditor  &  ketinR  methmls  and  administration.  I 
I  Publisher.  {  am  available  now.  Box  245,  fMitor  & 

I  I  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITE7R  who  can  handle 
camera  and  is  experienced  in  offset- 
make-up  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
news  side  on  prIze-winninR  weekly. 
Must  be  strong  on  w’riting  and  digging 
for  news.  Largest  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  one  of 
America’s  most  scenic  spots.  Apply  to 
Kenneth  Weidner,  publisher,  Ticon- 
deroga  Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  New 
York  12883. 


LAYOUT  IP  ASTE-UP 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8608:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  83803. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHE7R  —  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  energetic  photographer  for 
university  news  service.  Imaginative 
approach  to  news  and  feature  shots 
and  portraits  essential.  Must  be  able 
to  turn  out  quality  photographic  prints. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  two-three 
years  experience  either  on  a  newspaper 
staff  or  in  some  other  photographic 
field.  Send  resume  to  Clifton  Boutelle, 
Director,  News  and  Photo  Service. 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio  43403. 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER— For  metropol-  | 
itan  daily  in  area  6.  Help  develop  new  ; 
production  systems  for  composition,  ! 
'  platemaking  and  mailroom.  Must  have 
1  experience  in  computer  typesetting  pro-  ! 
!  gramming  and  some  experience  in  elec-  | 
'  tronics.  Chance  to  become  part  of  man-  : 
j  agement  team.  Confidential.  Send 
I  resume  to  Box  229,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  offset 
;  composition  and  press,  suburban  news- 
\  papers.  Area  2,  10-man  shop.  Box 
I  224,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


D.C. — You  have  the  basic  journalism 
skills  polished  and  are  looking  for  neW 
and  exciting  ways  to  use  them.  We 
want  to  communicate  with  our  em¬ 
ployees.  This  takes  many  forms  but 
your  basic  job  would  be  on  our  em¬ 
ployee  newspaper,  for  openers.  A 
company  communicating  with  its  em¬ 
ployees  sound  dull  to  you  ?  Don’t  ap¬ 
ply.  Sound  interesting?  Tell  us  about 
yourself.  Box  188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  POSITION: 
Communications  Director  for  major 
branch  of  a  state  ^vernment  in  the 
Midwest,  Qualifications;  at  least  6 
years’  experience,  combining  newsman 
experience  for  a  major  news  media 
and  a  public  relations  supervisory  po¬ 
sition.  This  key  governmental  depart- 
;  ment  wants  a  pro  to  do  an  ethical, 

'  honest  and  competent  rei>orting  job. 

'  Salary  818,000-822,500  range,  ^nd 
,  confidential  resume  to  Box  170,  Eiditor 
and  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AMBITIOU.S,  young  ( so)  circulation 

_ _ ...  !  manager  on  small  daily  seeks  a  more 

i  challenging  iiosition  ns  circulation 
;  GENERAL  MANAGER/ Advertising  'manager  or  assistant  on  medium  to 

i  Manager  of  200,000  weekly  seeks  a  i  large  newspaper.  Cost  conscious,  or- 
similar  management  position  prefer-  '  ganize<l,  result  getter.  Box  261,  Eiditor 
I  ably  in  Zones  1,2, 3. 4.  Can  increase  \  &  Publisher. 

I  sales  by  personnel  motivation  an^  a*'***’  ! 

'  with  large  accounts.  Box  216,  Eiditor  ■  ' — - - — 

I  &  Publisher.  I  COMPOSING  ROOM 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  daily, 
weekly  and  commercial  operations  in¬ 
cluding  offset.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  219.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXECU'nVE  NEWSPAPERMAN  de¬ 
sires  to  join  daily  or  suburban  weekly 
as  junior  partner.  Have  8225,000  to 
invest  in  buy-sell  agreement.  Any  loca¬ 
tion  but  prefer  growth  area.  Mid-30s. 
Experience  in  most  areas  of  daily  and 
weekly  management,  especially  news, 
advertising,  and  general  business. 
Proven  general  management  record. 
Solid  references  and  location.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  people  and  community.  Re¬ 
plies  held  confidential.  Box  232,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  opportun¬ 
ity  or  Top  Staff  position.  Experienced 
in  small  to  medium  (90,000  circula¬ 
tion)  dailies,  in  Display,  Classified, 
Management.  Presently  employed  in 
medium  market  in  key  management. 
Top  references  as  to  competence  and 
integrity.  Any  size  market  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  there."  Prefer  Zone  6-8.  Write 
Box  197,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS  WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  bachelor, 

- - - - -  !  49.  BJ.  24  years  Southern  small  pa- 

ARTIST,  news  orientation:  illustra-  |  Pers.  No  alcohoU  no  problems,  8250 
tions,  cartoons,  maps,  charts ;  news-  |  draw.  Box  267,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
paper  and  industrial  experience ;  de-  ' 
gree:  administrative  ability.  In  6th  ! 

year  with  major  daily.  Flexible.  Box  \  EDITORIAL 

216,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  — — — - - — — 

_ _ FEATURE  WRITEni--Female,  24,  8 

fittr'III  ATtmv  years  experience,  family  features,  city 

h/l l  i  journalism  grad.  Any  area.  Box 

^  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  8  years 

experience  on  2  large  metro  state  I  EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR, 
M-EJ-S  newspatiers  seeks  opening  in  I  J-School  grad  (1946)  seeks  writing. 
Zones  4, 5, 6,8, 9.  Strong  on  boy  promo-  editing  or  PR  post.  Prefer  Zones 
tion-Little  Merchant  system.  (Contact  !  7, 8. 9, 5.  Can  mail  1-page  resume.  740 
Box  161,  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  I  Alpine,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302, 
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YOUNG,  aggressive  printer  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreman  or  assistant  production 
manager  with  small  or  meilium  daily. 
Strong  in  ITU  law.  Anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  239,  Eiditor  £ 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA  and  Zone  4: 
Advertising  pro  seeks  relocation  South. 
Best  copy,  layout,  art  and  sales  presen- 
j  tation.  Outstanding  record.  Box  213. 

:  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  RETAIL  MANAGER  OR 
AD  DIREICTOR  CAPABLE  OF 
INCREASING  SALEIS  18%  7 
That’s  what  I’ve  helped  to  accomplish 
i  in  2  years  as  Assign!  Retail  Man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  nation’s  top  20 
papers  in  a  highly  competitive  metro 
market.  At  36  I  have  12  years  experi- 
,  ence  on  3  papers  ranging  from  20,000 
,  to  330,000  circulation,  last  6  years  in 
I  management.  Salary  desired  20M  South 
or  Mid-West,  25M  Elast  or  West  Coast, 
i  Box  152,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

MAJOR  PRESTIGE  SYNDICATE  of¬ 
fers  excellent  arrangement  to  qualified 
sales  representative.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  264,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Positions  Wanteci... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


NBTWSMAN,  SO.  seeks  desk  or  report- 
inK  job  on  FM  daily,  any  size,  in 
Zones  5.  6,  7,  8  or  9.  Experienced  (8 
years)  journalism  grad,  now  a  metro 
reporter.  Box  201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  LONDON  GAL— Reporter,  6 
years  experience  includinK  bite  _  city 
daily,  movinK  to  London  where  I'll  be 
your  hard-working  news  or  PR  gal. 
Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33.  4  years  on  major 
metro,  formerly  with  wire  service,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  urban  affairs,  good  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  knowledge  of  French  and 
Russian.  Clips  and  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  223,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR— 10  YEARS  PR:  15 
YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  150, 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  editor/writer/ 
manager  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience,  now  in  campus  publica¬ 
tions,  wishes  to  relocate  San  Francisco 
area.  Box  14210,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
93107. 

NEWSMAN  experienced  in  all  phases, 
including  9  years  as  managing  editor, 
and  now  writing  for  daily,  seeks  copy- 
desk  and/or  makeup  work  with  North¬ 
east  paper  that  uses  its  imagination 
and  lives  up  to  its  iiotentiaT.  Good 
references.  Box  164,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 
My  realm  is  the  lighter,  off-beat  side 
of  the  news.  Presently  on  a  respected 
145,000-1-  daily,  but  it’s  time  to  move. 
28  and  married.  MA  from  prominent 
J-School.  Excellent  references.  Box 
140,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


5  YEARS  REIPORTING  plus  Masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
149,  ^Itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  ON  LARGE  METRO  with 

6  years  experience  seeks  job  leading 
to  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor  on 
Florida  daily.  BA,  MA.  Box  96,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEBH)  A  NO.  1  or  2  man  in  sports  for 
50,000  up  paper?  Hire  10-year  metro 
vet,  experienced  all  phases,  move  any¬ 
where.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


LIVELY  SPORTS  writing  style.  27- 
year-old  wants  college  beat  in  Zones  2, 
3.  5.  Will  start  at  bottom.  Layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — MA  in  writing,  formerly 
editorial  assistant  N.Y.  Times,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  New  Leader,  presently 
college  instructor.  First  novel  just 
published,  editor  of  literary  magazine. 
Desire  editorial  position  in  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco  area.  Box  114,  Editor 
tt  Publisher. 


COPY  B3>ITOR.  fed  up  with  pedestrian 
leadership  and  product,  stuck  regard¬ 
ing  future  and  pay,  seeks  rim,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  slot  on  metropolitan 
daily,  editor  siiot  on  smaller  daily  in 
lively  area.  Extensive  background.  Box 
177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  TALENT.  WILL  TRAVEL. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  graduate. 
24.  Political  Science  major,  English 
minor,  seeks  position  as  reporter.  Re¬ 
cently  served  as  Press  S^retary  to 
Massachusetts  State  Senator  during 
successful  campaign  for  re-election. 
Will  work  for  daily  or  weekly  any¬ 
where  in  U.S.  Salary  open.  Box  268, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SMALL  TOWN  NEWS 
POSITION  WANTED 
Newsman  with  25  years  experience 
seeking  responsible  post  on  small  town 
daily,  medium  weekly  or  corporate  pub¬ 
lication.  Broad  background  as  reporter, 
nhotog,  feature  writer,  copy  editor  for 
dailies  and  wires,  plus  ownership  of 
two  prize-winning  weeklies.  Recently 
sold  latter  and  wants  to  return  to 
business  as  managing  editor,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  or  combination  writer-^ itor-man- 
ager  for  solid  operation  in  pleasant, 
uncongested  community  without  metro 
problems.  Prefer  Zones  4,  6  or  Kansas, 
consider  others.  If  you  can  use  a  com¬ 
petent.  reliable  pro  who  knows  all 
phases  of  the  business,  including  back- 
shop.  and  produces  GOOD  newspapers, 
write  Pete  S.  Conover.  Box  724, 
Nokomis,  Fla.  33555. 


ANYWHERE  you  want  to  send  him. 
this  young  (24)  utility  journalist  will 
go.  Brief  but  broad-based  experience 
as  a  weekly  editor.  He’s  an  award  win¬ 
ner.  Mike  Guy.  408  A  Pendleton  St.. 
Marion.  Va.  24354. 


AGGRESSIVE,  YOUNG  newsman  with 
years  experience  on  big  city  daily, 
is  looking  for  writing  or  editing  job 
anywhere  in  Zones  4  or  5.  Box  167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  LIBERAL  ARTS  grad.  23. 
with  professional  reiiorting  experience 
seeks  reporter  job,  any  Zone.  ()wn  car 
and  camera.  Resume  and  clips  on  re¬ 
quest,  Box  153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  OFFSET  7  Starting  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  7  A  new  newstiaper  7  Maybe  you 
need  a  newsroom  executive  with 
enough  experience  to  anticipate  and 
recognize  the  problems  you’re  facing, 
but  young  enough  to  solve  them  in 
new  and  exciting  ways.  80-year-old 
managing  editor,  aggressive,  steady, 
inventive  .  .  .  knows  the  business 

from  source  cultivation  to  pasteup, 
from  haggling  with  syndicates  to  the 
CRT.  If  you  I'e  satisfied  with  your 
product,  ignore  this  ad.  Box  259,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  ZONES  1.  2.  3.  Erudite, 
experienced  news  hawk,  creative 
writer,  skilled  editor  must  relocate  for 
liersonal  reasons.  Seeking  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations  connection. 
Salary  tI3M  minimum.  Now  assistant 
news-pr  director  major  southwest  uni¬ 
versity.  John  Matthews.  Box  1040, 
Tempe,  Arizona,  85281. 


EDCPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR.  His¬ 
tory  of  accomplishment  and  reliability. 
5  years  on  dailies,  rim  and  slot.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  7,8,9.  Box  262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ACCURATE  young  news  writer-editor 
seeks  similar  post  Zone  2.  Box  263, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  ASPIRING  REPORTER,  some  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  seeks  to  launch  ca- 
,  reer  as  an  imaginative,  respected  news- 
I  naan.  BA  in  history:  law  school;  exten- 
!  sive  experience  on  student  newspaper, 
i  If  enthusiasm  and  a  penchant  for  hard 
,  work  appeal  to  you.  send  word  to  Box 
I  233.  Ekiitor  &  I^iblisher. 

!  SEASONED  copv-editorial  writer:  BA/ 
I  MA.  seeks  job  Zone  1  daily,  ^x  235, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
freelance  feature  writer  for  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  national  magazines 
desires  feature  slot  on  liberal  and  pro¬ 
gressive  publication.  Will  locate  in  any 
zone  for  right  spot.  Enthusiastic  and 
innovative.  James  S.  Dutton.  Jr.,  c/o 
Elliot  Bunce,  Suite  618,  Perpetual  Bldg., 
nil  E  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  ENTERTAINMENT/FEATURE  wri¬ 
ter,  Theatre  and  film  critic  3  years  on 
130,000  Weekly.  MA  in  Theatre,  cur¬ 
rently  PR  for  major  Hotel/ Resort, 
seeks  daily  or  weekly  in  entertain¬ 
ment-minded  city.  Resume  and  clips  on 
request.  Box  241,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  HIGH  POTENTIAL  23-year-oId  writer/ 
j  editor  wants  magazine  staff  position  in 
I  Zone  1  or  2.  Two  years  experience  as 
assistant  editor  of  small  Midwest  maga- 
I  zine  with  international  circulation. 
{  Also  daily  newspaper  and  broadcast 
I  experience.  Oberlin  grad.  Money  not 
I  sole  object.  Apply  to  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS/ GENERAL  NEWS/ Radio  pro. 
44,  with  editing  and  layout  experience 
seeks  shift  from  New  York  to  Florida 
due  to  wife’s  health.  Will  negotiate. 
Box  248,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experience 
gained  on  respected  metropolitan  daily. 
Pungent,  readable,  well  informed.  Box 
252,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ALUAROUND  NEWSMAN,  investiga- 
tive,  features,  arts,  editorials,  weekly, 
metro  daily,  magsaine,  camera,  desk, 
bureau  manager,  administrative,  etc. 
Record  one  of  steady  growth.  Seek 
challenge.  Box  254,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  24.  de¬ 
gree,  seeks  Zone  9  reporter  job.  Write 
R.  O’Brien,  8990  Sirius,  Lompoc,  Calif. 
93436. 


BERKE/LETY  J-GRAD  seeks  reporting 
or  editing  job.  2  years  diverse  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  257, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  BRIGHT  newsman  (26) 
now  reporting  with  Midwest  daily 
wants  to  join  better  paper.  College 
grad  with  broad  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Size  not  imtiortant,  looking 
for  employer  who  insists  on  quality. 
Will  relocate  immediately.  Box  205, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  YET  MATURE  reporter,  now 
stymied  with  small  daily,  seeks  politi¬ 
cal  or  investigative  reporting  slot  with 
medium  or  large  daily  in  zones  1-6. 
Desire  position  leading  to  legislative  or 
Washington  assignment.  Experience 
limited,  capability  isn’t.  Offer  exten¬ 
sive  political  knowledge,  astuteness 
and  ability  to  communicate  same 
through  accurate  and  informative  re¬ 
porting  and  writing.  Age:  26:  BS. 
Box  265,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITER:  Traveling 
Southeast  Asia,  Indian  sub  continent, 
Mid-East,  Africa  seeks  assignments. 
Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  freelance  photojoumalist 
traveling  Ekirope  7  months  experienced 
sports/ adventure  writing/photos.  Avail¬ 
able  correspondent  and  feature  work. 
Box  236,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LIBRARIANS 

!  LIBRARIAN,  MLS,  experienced  or- 
I  ganizing  news  libraries,  former  re- 
;  porter.  Box  125,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CREATIVE,  DEIDICATED  pro  wants 
photo  job  where  quality  counts.  Ver¬ 
satile  reporter  wife  needs  job  too,  but 
not  as  badly.  Anywhere.  Box  155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUNG  CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHEm 
experienced  in  all  arena  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  seeks  position  on  progressive 
photo-oriented  daily.  BS  degree  and 
feature  a  specialty.  Resume  on  request. 
Zone  '8,9.  Box  lO’I,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHEJR  —  Background  in 
hard  news  and  artistic  features.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Elastern  daily  over 
60,000.  Young  with  writing  ability. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Prefer  suburban 
progressive  daily.  Box  204,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


14  YEARS  of  national  honors;  recent 
California  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
Energetic  31.  Former  department  head 
35,000  daily.  Creative  cropping,  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout,  and  color  work.  Box 
253,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


WISH  ’TO  RELOCATE  as  Production 
Manager  or  Assistant  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  E/xperienced  in  most  production 
departments,  especially  composing 
room:  hot  type.  Photo-composition  or 
conversion  to  cold  type,  ITU  law  and 
labor  relations.  Excellent  production 
record,  good  references,  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  193,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION  MANAGER 
I  Strong,  capable  assistant  production 
I  manager  of  above-100.000  publication 
i  desires  opportunity  to  contribute  more. 

I  Competent,  healthy  people  above  me  in 
I  organization  make  change  necessary 
{  for  personal  progress.  Experienced  in 
I  advertising,  mechanical  and  labor  rela- 
I  tions.  Elspecially  able  in  composing  area 
I  using  photocomp,  computers,  scanners 
and  editing  terminals.  Prefer  Areas  3, 
I  4,  6  but  will  consider  any  area,  (jon- 
j  fidences  respected.  Box  184,  Ekiitor  & 
!  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


!  JAPANESE  male,  29,  presently  bus- 
'  iness  writer  on  metroiiolitan  daily, 
j  seeks  international  PR  position.  ^ 
I  Ek;onomics,  MJ,  6  years  with  Tokyo 
paper.  Box  249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  FIRED-UP  for  crack  at  PR.  Strong, 

!  diverse  reporting  background  for  mid- 
;  size  daily.  Awards.  Could  make  in¬ 
ternal  publication  come  alive.  J-grad, 
24.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Box  185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EX-ARMY  INFORMATION  OFFICER. 
26.  seeks  PR  slot,  all  Zones.  Stanford 
BA:  MS  (Mass  Communication).  L. 
Nicholas.  567  N.  2nd  St.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  Identifieatlen 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
What  can  you  do  about  it? 


The  head  of  a  multi-million  dollar  con¬ 
glomerate  observed  over  cocktails  that 
business  is  in  the  dog  house — misunder¬ 
stood  by  consumers  and  government  agen¬ 
cies  as  to  corporate  practices,  pricing  and 
profits — and  that  all  businesses  should  do 
something  to  correct  the  situation  before 
it  is  too  late. 

He  volunteered  his  willingness  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  percentage  of  profit  before 
taxes,  if  others  would  do  the  same,  for  a 
campaigrn  of  education.  In  the  absence  of 
an  organization  or  vehicle  designed  to  ac¬ 
cept,  administer  and  spend  such  funds  for 
that  purpose,  we  doubt  that  much  will 
come  of  it  in  spite  of  the  need. 

The  press  is  in  a  similar  situation  with 
the  government,  the  courts,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  something  can  be  done  about  it.  It 
has  several  vehicles  and  methods. 

The  public’s  attitude  toward  the  press, 
vis  a  vis  the  attitudes  of  government 
officials,  seems  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  political  philosophy.  The  reaction  of  a 
businessman  or  any  citizen  toward  the 
press  is  governed  mainly  by  his  political 
support  or  opposition  to  the  Party  in  pow¬ 
er,  in  our  opinion.  He  seems  to  react 
automatically  for  or  against  the  press  in 
response  to  things  that  are  said  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  for  the  problems  of  the  press 
presented  by  recent  court  decisions  involv¬ 
ing  the  jailing  of  newsmen  under  the  con¬ 
tempt  power,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
public  is  sympathetic  to  the  news  media. 
There  is  some  realization  by  segments  of 
the  population,  particularly  those  with 
higher  levels  of  location,  that  the  press 
is  fighting  for  their  (the  public’s)  right  to 
be  informed. 

There  is  almost  unanimity  among  media 
that  the  recent  assaults  on  the  press  from 
various  quarters  represents  an  erosion  of 
a  basic  human  freedom.  How  can  that  be 
explained  so  that  the  average  citizen  real¬ 
izes  the  erosion  is  not  of  a  private  right 
of  the  press  but  of  his  own  basic  right? 

It  is  a  fact,  as  California  Professor 
Michael  C.  Emery  wrote  recently  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times:  “In  the  end,  press 
freedom  in  all  forms  depends  on  public 
opinion,  for  it  is  public  opinion  which 
ultimately  determines  the  laws  which  in¬ 
sure  that  the  press  can  fulfill  its  duty  of 
informing  the  public  without  crippling 
restrictions.” 

The  press  (newspapers)  has  two  ready¬ 
made  and  ideal  vehicles  for  informing  the 
public  of  what  is  happening  to  its  basic 
freedoms. 

The  first  is  the  pages  of  the  newspapers 
read  by  more  than  62  million  people  every 
day.  Many  editors  have  written  editorials 
about  what  is  going  on.  Not  too  many  of 
them  have  been  consistent  and  continuous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  problem.  Few  of 
them  have  done  what  Newsday  of  Long 
Island  did  in  compiling  four  editorials 
into  a  12-page  tabloid  section  along  with 
condensations  of  the  majority  and  dissent¬ 
ing  Supreme  Court  opinions  in  the  Cald¬ 


well  Case  last  June,  an  analysis  of  these 
decisions  by  a  professor  of  law,  Senator 
Sam  Ervin’s  explanations  of  the  dangers, 
the  Justice  Department’s  view.  Rep.  Low¬ 
ell  W  eicker’s  exposition. 

It  is  an  imposing  document  being  dis¬ 
tributed  independently  which  can  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  any  other  newspaper. 

The  second  vehicle  is  the  ANPA 
Foundation  Endowment  Campaign  which 
has  just  reached  almost  $6  million.  Cam¬ 
paign  Chairman  John  I.  Taylor  says: 
“Our  aim  is  to  help  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  foster  professionalism  in  the 
press,  strengthen  public  understanding  of 
a  free  press,  and  cultivate  better  informed 
newspaper  readers.  We  believe  these  are 
objectives  which  every  publisher  will  want 
to  help  support.” 

We  think  so,  too. 

• 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 
to  end  February  25 

“Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  the  adventure 
strip  created  by  Milton  Caniff  in  1934  and 
since  1947  drawn  by  George  Wunder,  will 
end  February  25,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

At  the  peak  of  its  popularity,  the  strip 
had  over  400  newspapers,  and  while  hav¬ 
ing  lost  papers  presently  “has  a  good  list” 
of  over  100,  according  to  a  syndicate 
spokesman. 

Wunder,  who  became  stepfather  for 
“Terry”  when  Caniff  launched  “Steve 
Canyon,”  has  decided  to  give  up  the  strip. 
Wunder  is  a  former  Associated  Press  car¬ 
toonist,  as  Caniff  had  been  also  prior  to 
introduction  of  “Terry.” 

In  New  York  City,  “Terry”  ended  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  3,  in  the  Daily  News, 
and  was  replaced  by  Dik  Browne’s  new 
strip,  “Hagar  the  Horrible.” 


Sunpapers  may  have 
to  hire  women  for 
circulation  jobs 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  been  told  to 
“cease  and  desist”  from  placing  classified 
ads  for  district  circulation  sales  managers 
only  in  the  “Help  Wanted-Male”  column 
and  to  give  women  equal  chances  for  jobs 
as  circulation  solicitors. 

In  finding  the  Sunpapers  guilty  of 
discriminating  against  women  in  classified 
advertising,  a  city  Community  Relations 
Commission  tribunal  rejected  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  contention  that  it  has  not  sought 
women  as  district  sales  managers  because 
it  has  not  wanted  to  subject  them  to 
physical  hazards  such  as  rape,  assault  and 
robbery. 

While  the  tribunal  noted  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  changed  its  ads  to  seek  circula¬ 
tion  solicitors  under  both  the  “Help 
Wanted-Male”  and  the  “Help  Wanted- 
Male  or  Female”  columns  rather  than  just 
the  former,  it  ruled  that  the  revision  still 
discriminated  against  women  because  “it 
reaches  females  once  and  males  twice.  .  .” 

The  full  commission  will  meet  February 
21  to  decide  how  the  newspaper  is  to 
implement  the  findings  of  the  tribunal. 

• 

Staff  resigns  after 
new  editor  is  named 

Dalhousie  University  Gazette,  Canada’s 
oldest  college  newspaper,  has  been  left 
without  a  staff  as  a  result  of  a  dispute 
over  the  naming  of  its  editor. 

The  Gazette’s  10  staffers  resigned  after 
their  nominee  for  editor,  Marg  Bezanson, 
was  dropped  by  the  student  council  in 
favor  of  Ken  MacDougall. 

The  staff  members  charged  that  the 
council  appointment  amounted  to  inter¬ 
ference  with  freedom  of  the  press.  Anoth¬ 
er  sore  point  brought  out  by  the  staff  was 
that  the  student  council  had  reviewed  the 
paper’s  last  edition  before  it  was  sent  to 
the  printer. 


The  Acquisition  of 

SUN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Publishers  of 

JACKSON  SUN — ^Jackson,  Tennessee 

by  the 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

has  been  completed 


The  undersigned  assisted  in  negotiations  leading  to  this  transaction 

INC 

America’s  most  dynamic  and  experienced  media  brokers. 
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Fh>m  Topeka, 

aUmss^c 
computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 
is  NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  Is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesettingequipment,controllinglinewidth,formatting,even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write 
John  R.  Mero,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.O.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SPER^VH^UNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


When  readers  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
recently  cared  enough  to  pitch  in 
$621,300  to  a  two-month  charity  drive, 
you  know  that  the  newspaper  put  its 
story  across. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

For  the  seventh  straight  year.  The 
Press’ Old  Newsboys  Fund  drive  for 
Children’s  Hospital  set  a  record — raising 
40%  more  than  last  year.  Since  1933, 
this  unique  organization  has  raised  $7.4 
million,  all  of  which  has  gone  to  treat 
needy  children. 

Money  is  raised  in  every  conceivable 


manner — from  small,  red-nosed 
Christmas  carolers  to  a  two-hour  tele¬ 
vision  show  in  prime  time,  which 
annually  produces  more  donations  than 
the  amount  pledged. 

The  Old  Newsboys  have  a  way  of  in¬ 
stilling  pride  in  the  community,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  way  people  participate. 
Business  executives,  a  judge,  a  general,  a 
police  superintendent,  a  retired  laborer, 
several  politicians — these  are  some  of 
the  24  Old  Newsboys  who  give  of  their 
time  and  energy. 

It  has  all  the  elements  of  a  fairy  tale. 
But  it  is  real,  and  the  ending  is  always 
happy. 
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